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Mark Sanger explores turning bowls 
and using simple decorative effects 



PROJECTS • Sea urchin ornament • Square platter • Homemade 
chucks • Finial vase TECHNICAL Using resin • Understanding bowl 
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The Coronet Herald represents the culmination of decades of expertise in 
the manufacture and supply of superior woodturning lathes. 


Developed with the help of professional woodturners and keen the Coronet Herald far exceed anything a machine of this size 
hobbyists, we believe we have produced a world-class lathe has been capable of before - it brings top-end professional 

for woodturners of all levels. Thanks to a number of innovative performance at a fraction of the size and cost of comparable 

design solutions the capabilities, features and performance of heavy duty lathes. 



Heavy-duty spindle lock 
and 24 point indexing 


Video Available 


youtube.com/RecordPowerTV 


Features the latest motor 
technology to deliver 
huge amounts of torque 
from the 750 W 
output motor 


Shown with optional tubular leg stand. 
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16015 Tubular stand £129,?? Save £ 20.00 

16011 Cast Iron Bed Extension £149.99 Save £30.66 
£3999 Save£l6^60 


Rotating headstock 
features accurate angle 
stops and can swivel 360* 


16013 Cast Iron Outrigger 


16012 Bench Feet 


Specifications 


Optional Fitments 


Maximum bowl diameter: 
Maximum between centres: 
Maximum swing over bed: 
Spindle speeds: 

Motor input PI: 

Motor output P2: 

Thread: 

Taper: 

Weight: 

Size: 


533 mm 
508 mm 
355 mm 
96-3890 rpm 
1000W 
750 W 
M33x3.5 
2 Morse taper 
48 kg 

W870 X D290 x H252 mm 



16011 Cast Iron 
Bed Extension 

RRP £ 179.99 


16013 Cast Iron 
Outrigger 

RRP £ 49.99 


16015 Tubular 
Stand 

RRP £ 149.99 


16012 Bench Feet 

RRP £ 69.99 



16208 In-Line 
Emergency Stop 

RRP £ 39.99 







Coronet Herald Heavy Duty Cast Iron 
Electronic Variable Speed Lathe 


"I found the lathe a delight to use. Functionality wise, it did everything I asked of it without fuss and components stayed put 
when locked in place...I think it is a great midi-lathe which will suit many turners' needs, capacity and space wise." 
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"With large blanks mounted you can use the variable speed "The new Herald - Sets a new standard 

control to keep the machine stable and vibration free...Would I It surpasses my expectations by a country mile! The size 
recommend this lathe? Yes without a doubt, it's well designed is ideal for the turner with limited space, has outstanding 
and built to a high standard." capacity for its footprint and is very quiet indeed... Record 

Online Review Power most certainly have a winner." 

Online Review 
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STARTRITE 



Incorporating some of the most famous 
brands in woodworking, Record Power's 
roots stretch back over 100 years. 
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Voyager DVR 18 

Drill Press 


Exceptional quality; quiet operation; 
easy to set up for every type of drill 
imaginable; does everything you 
could possibly want to do on a drill; 

the only drill press you 
will ever need." 

-Jonathan Salisbury, November2019 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


What an amazing time 


I must admit that I have had the most 
amazing time and experiences I could 
have ever hoped for in my woodworking 
journey. I would never have realised 
the delights I was to experience as a 
kid straight out of school starting his 
apprenticeship. Being the youngest in the 
company brings its own challenges and 
trials, but I learned a lot. It is also fair to 
say that my journey in woodworking over 
the years has challenged me, surprised 
me, taught me so many lessons, taken 
me to places I would never have seen 
without this and previous jobs. It’s 
allowed me to see remarkable work and 
to meet and talk to the most amazing 
people from all walks of like who also 
shared a love of woodworking. 

For those of you who do not know, 

I started as editor of Woodturning 
Magazine on issue 174, but had written 
for the magazine before that time too. 

So 24 years or so of working with the 
magazine and I have read it since the 
first issue. I always anticipated each 
edition, wondering what and who would 
be featured, what 1 would learn, and what 
people would be making. 1 also enjoyed 
seeing all the new kit and tools. 1 guess 
that the only sad part in my reading and 
learning about turning from the magazine 
and related books was that, over the 
years, some of the master turners, 
authors and readers passed away. Sad 
as that was and is, 1 know their legacy 
was that they shared their knowledge and 
people gained from it immensely. It is on 
their shoulders that we continue to learn, 
creating beautiful things and having fun 
doing so. 

It is with all of the above comments in 
mind that 1 find this the hardest leader 
1 have ever written. It has been an open 
secret that 1 have been battling cancer 
for over 19 months now, and sadly all 
of the treatments 1 have received have 
failed and 1 have been given a terminal 
diagnosis. That means the time has come 
for me to pull back from the magazines 
to spend the time 1 have left with my 
family and friends. 1 also hope to do 
some more turning, go fishing and see a 
few of my favourite places again, Covid-19 
permitting. Oh, 1 also have a list of things 
to do about the house. 1 think 1 will show 
my wife and kids how to do those. 

1 want to thank you all for your 
wonderful support, suggestions. 



contributions, phone calls and emails 
over the years. It has been a privilege to 
have been able to share such an amazing 
time with you all. Thank you so much for 
everything. 1 wish you all the best for 
the future and please continue to share 
with others your wonderful journey and 
have loads of fun. 

Mark 


yV’^c^kA— 

markb(5)thegmcgroup.com 



We are now on Instagram. Follow us on ©woodturning_magazine and share your work with us using #woodturningmagazine 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY ANDREW POTOCNIK 


She oak vessel 


Andrew Potocnik shows how to get 
creative with this wonderful wood 


The key feature of this stunning 
wood lies in the contrast between 
its warm orange-red colour and 
contrasting brown medullary rays 
that add dramatic effect, either when 
viewed in cross-section or when cut 
as a back-sawn board. 

As woodturners we can select 
which aspect of a log or tree 
we plan to highlight thanks to 
chainsaws and bandsaws. Later we 
can adjust a blank according to how 
we centre it between headstock 
and tailstock. Eventually we hope 
to make the most of every piece 
of wood that comes before us. 
Sometimes this process is rapid, 
but for this project, it took me 
quite some time to come up with a 
design that could make use of as 
many characteristics of this wood 
as possible. Then in the course of a 
daily run, all became clear. A series 
of mental cues ensured that on 
return 1 could sketch the design and 
add written notes to fill in thoughts 
that my drawings couldn’t capture, 
and 1 was ready to go. 

But even when confident that 
a design is fully resolved, there 
is room for further development, 
which is the direction my pieces 
follow. The vision in my mind 
doesn’t always work out to look 
the same in a three-dimensional 
form, especially when the grain 
and colour of wood chosen causes 
further thought as to how to make 
the most of this wonderful material. 
You’ll see what 1 mean as you read 
about how this piece evolved. 
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' Focus on she oak 


• She oak 

• Grows: Australia, the Indian 
subcontinent, south east Asia, and 
islands of the western Pacific ocean 

• Density: 72 o- 83 okg/m 3 

The feature of this wood lies in the 
prominent medullary rays that run 
out from the centre of the tree’s 
trunk, similar to those of European 
oak {Quercus robur), so as Europeans 
explored new parts of the world they 
named species according to those they 
were familiar with, hence trees with 
strong radiating medullary rays similar 
to European oak trees were given oak- 
related names. 

She oak is not from the Quercus 
group but is from the Casuarina, or 
Allocasuarina, a completely different 
species. When the log is cut, medullary 
rays seen on the peripheral surfaces 
show a fine striped appearance, but 
more spectacularly flecked patterns 
become evident when cut radially from 
the centre of the log. 

Casuarina is a genus of 17 tree species 
in the family Casuarinaceae, native to 
Australia, the Indian subcontinent, south 
east Asia, and islands of the western 
Pacific Ocean. However, the most common 
commercially available form is the 
Western Australian Casuarina fraseriana, 
a medium-sized hardwood which grows as 
a mixed species within the Jarrah forests 
of south-west West Australia. Other 
associated species known to woodworkers 
include giant banksia (Banksia grandis), 
which is a source of banksia seeds, 
frequently used by turners. 

She oak is typically a medium-sized 
tree growing to 15m tall and 0.5-im in 
diameter, where good specimens have 
straight boles for two thirds of the 
tree’s height. Its sapwood is pale, while 
heartwood is dark red and, depending 
on sources, has a density of between 
720 and 83okg/m3. Shrinkage is about 
1.5% radial and 4.5% tangential. 

It is considered relatively easy to work 
and is good for steam bending, enjoyed 
by turners, but was formerly used widely 
for roof shingles, barrel staves and fuel. 

There are many associated species 
not commonly available commercially, 
including beach she oak, black she oak, 
drooping she oak, river she oak, rose 
she oak and swamp she oak. Some 
are too small to harvest commercially, 
and others are too valuable in the 
environment where they grow. 



The less commonly found pattern generally referred to as ‘lace she oak’ 



Backsawn timber showing the result of cutting through medullary rays 



End grain showing medullary rays radiating from the centre of the tree 



Side grain showing grain as the wood is cut through the ends of medullary rays 



Medullary rays shown in a flame pattern 
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SHE OAK VESSEL 


TOOLS AND MATERIALS 

• Personal and respiratory protective 
equipment (PPE & RPE) 

• Bowl gouge 

• Spindle gouge 

• Parting tool 

• Elollowing tools of your choice 

• Chuck 

• Small pin chuck 

• Revolving taiistock centre with ring-end 

• Drive spur 

• Taiistock drill chuck 

• Assorted drill bits 

• Eine-toothed saw 

• Assorted files/sanding accessories 

• Callipers 

MATERIALS 

• Timber/material of your choice 
for body, lid and finial 

• Cyanoacrylate adhesive 

• Abrasive down to 320 grit 

• Ultra-fine, non-woven abrasive pad 

• Einish of your choice 


68 mm ( 2 Wm\n) 


55mm (2yi6in) 


45mm (1%in) 


15mm 

p/iein) 


135mm 
(5^161 n) 



170mm 

(e^yiein) 





58mm (2y4in) 





Main body 

1 Eor this project I selected a piece of she oak. 
Whatever wood you select, mount it between centres 
and reduce it to a slightly over-sized cylinder. Now, 
reduce the blank to a suitable length and cut a tenon 
at one end to suit your chuck jaws. 

2 There was a bit of scrap wood waste, as there is 
with many projects, so cut it off and set it aside for 
later use. Now, mount the wood in the chuck and 
maintain maximum support by using the revolving 
taiistock centre at the unsupported end. Once secured, 
rough down the wood to the overall shape required. 
Remember, keep the base area as large as possible to 
provide maximum support and reduce flexing when 
hollowing the interior area later. 


► 
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< 3&4 For the internal body, I decided to hollow 
as far as possible with the revolving tailstock centre 
in place before removing it, then used a tailstock 
drill chuck and bit to drill to depth. Once the depth 
is known then further hollowing and refinement of 
the inside can be done with various tools. 1 seem 
to swap from one style of tool to another, so 1 
suppose it’s as we say here in Australia, ‘horses 
for courses’. Use the tool that works for you at the 
right time. The final wall thickness is up to you, but 
5-6mm works well. 

5 The most difficult part of hollowing a vessel 
of this depth and narrowness is getting ample 
support for the tool and, most importantly, enough 
light to see where the tool is located while not 
blocking your vision. It’s times like this that 1 think 
an optic fibre light source would be a good addition 
to my tool arsenal, but the battery-operated 
magnetic light source 1 had worked okay too. 

6&7A rule 1 set myself when hollowing is based 
on how far my fingers will reach into the form 
so 1 can sand without seeking other methods of 
reaching into the bottom. 1 rarely turn anything 
deeper. It becomes more complex. After sanding 
through to 320 grit. Use a square carbide scraper, or 
other suitable tool, to cut a neat 3mm-deep recess 
into the opening of the vessel. A light touch of 320 
grit sandpaper on the resulting cut edges takes 
away any sharpness but retains visual sharpness. 

It’s a small detail but well worth it in the long run. 



8 Now wipe a coat of your chosen finish on the 
inside. This ensures you don’t need to fiddle 
around with finishing later in the making process. 

9 The lower portion of the vessel can 
now be turned down in preparation for 
final shaping. Now remove the piece. 

10 Fit a waste-wood jam chuck in your chuck 
jaws and cut a tenon to match the opening just 
cut in the vessel. Locate the opening of the 
vessel onto this, ensuring it is a good, secure 
fit. Once secure, bring up the revolving tailstock 
for maximum support. Now reduce the lower 
end waste, but do not fully form this yet... 
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SHE OAK VESSEL 



11&12 ...due to the base now needing 
to be turned down to a fine point. Carefully 
remove the bulk of the remaining waste 
and the revolving tailstock centre and 
hold the vessel in place with the chuck’s 
jaws fitted inside the opening’s recess. 

Planning to connect the vessel to a domed 
base, 1 needed to drill a small hole into its end. 

A 1mm-wide hole was made using a hand-held 
pin-chuck pushed into the wood to create a 
5mm-long hole into the end. You could use a 
tailstock drill chuck if you think it would work. 

13 To insert the pin, which is a tight fit, 
tapping it into place runs the risk of it not 
following the drilled hole and possibly 
splitting the side and ruining the piece. By 
gripping it in a tailstock drill chuck fitted to 
the tailstock quill 1 could simply advance the 
quill, pushing the pin into place. It’s better to 
take a little bit of extra time to eliminate the 
risk of a lot of repairing later in the process. 

The base 

14 Unfortunately, the domed base didn’t work 
for my eye. Too much symmetry and similar 
grain. It’s difficult to explain exactly what 
makes a base work aesthetically, but finding 
the appropriate solution took a lot of head 
scratching. Something told me it needed to be 
an organic shape, so a series of sketches led me 
back to a form 1 have used in previous pieces. 
Some lace she oak was cut roughly to shape 
with a scrollsaw and then fixed to a scrap carrier 
with double-sided tape ready for refinement. 

15 Refinement required hand work and 
other traditional tools, along with a soft, 
supportive surface that didn’t damage 
the fine ends 1 was aiming to achieve. 

16 Quite some time was needed to carefully 
shape and sand the base before it could 
accept a 1mm hole so the base and vessel 
could be joined. A drill press helps in ensuring 
a hole is perpendicular to the base. 

17 Ensuring the base and vessel meet 
at 90° can be achieved by using a jam 
chuck to hold the main body in place and 
using a piece of flat wood held against 
the face of the lathe’s tailstock quill, not 
just as a clamp, but also as a square. 

Lid & finial 

18 The lid was turned from waste material 
from the base of the vessel. Hold the wood 
in the chuck and trim down to fit inside the 
opening previously cut. Several coats of black 
stain were applied before the lower internal face 
was hollowed slightly, sanded and a couple of 
definition lines added near the centre. When 
applying stain in this type of situation, it’s 
important to restrict colours it doesn’t bleed 
into unwanted areas, hence stain and then 

cut and sand after colour has been fixed. 


► 
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19 To complete the lid, it needs to be 
reversed and held in a waste-wood jam 
chuck. You need to cut a recess to suit the 
size to hold the lid section. A handy hint for 
you when making carriers is to drill a hole 
through it so a dowel can later be pushed 
through the chuck and carrier to prise work 
free with little effort and without causing 
any damage to completed surfaces. 

20 In case you cut a slightly over-sized 
recess, as 1 did, it is possible to ‘pack’ it with 
tape. Be sure to apply it at evenly distributed 
intervals, in this case at quadrants reflecting 
points of the compass. Uneven ‘packing’ will 
result in the disc spinning out of centre. 1 felt 
there needed to be some colour contrast 
between the lid’s border and eventual 
insert, so stain was applied before a recess 
was cut, again using the carbide cutter. 

21 A piece of lace she oak for the main lid 
dome was attached to a carrier using double¬ 
sided adhesive tape and trimmed to fit into 
the lid’s recess. As always, err on the side of 
safety and use the revolving tailstock centre 
to add support to any wood being cut. 

22 A small offcut of wood was used to 
prevent the live centre from damaging 
the insert as it was glued into place 
and excess material turned away. 



23 Once trimmed to shape and sanded, 
drill a small hole to accept a pin to which 
a finial will later be attached. Thin drill bits 
can wander as they begin their path into 
spinning wood so it’s important to create 
an entry point for the hole. I’ve recently 
taken to using a countersink bit fitted to a 
tailstock drill chuck but there are many other 
ways you can achieve the same result. 

24 For the finial 1 opted to use a seed pod 
1 found on a recent trip to The Pinnacles in 
Western Australia, which stood out to me as 
a possible form to be included in a piece of 
work. The bleached surface and intricate lace 
pattern jumped out at me when I spotted it on 
the sandy ground of this arid environment. 

To fit the seed pod 1 opted for a bronze 
escutcheon pin due to its colour. Fortunately 
the seed pod had clearly defined centre points 
so it was easy to use the live centre to align it 
with the lid, with the live centre as glue dried 
to bond it into place. Now, having said that, 
you can create any type of finial you like. 

25 Flere is a view of the finished 
item with lid off. • 
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Easy Wood Tools® makes high quality, easy to use, hand-crafted turning tools 
and accessories so people will have more time to relax, create, and enjoy 
woodturning as a hobby or profession. 

We're a family-owned business that takes its mission very seriously. We're the 
leading replaceable carbide-tipped woodturning tool manufacturer for a reason: 

• We focus only on turning. 

• We are consistently first to market with cutting-edge turning tool and 
accessory design. 

• Our products are high quality and hand made in America. «— 

• We design and manufacture our own carbide cutters for woodturning, 

ensuring end-to-end quality. ” 

• Our customer service staff is knowledgeable, responsive, and fast. 



irr-wraB 



AVAILABLE AT: 

www.amazon.co.uk/easywoodtools 

wvvw.easywoodtools.com 


Genuine EWT Easy Faceplates™ 

CNC machined from billet aluminum, our faceplates feature a bright aluminum body that will never rust. Large 
screw holes mean more holding power and the laser-etched hub lets you quickly identify the thread size. 

Lock the grub screw to run your lathe in reverse for sanding, so you can sand more efficiently and 
effectively. The 5/16" spanner hole makes removal quick and easy. Available in both metric and fractional threads. 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 

vww.easywoodtools.com 



MADE IN AMERICA 
















RESIN CASTING 



Resin casting 

In part one of a two-part series, Colwin Way shows how to effectively 
integrate epoxy resin casting with wood to create novel turning options 


Epoxy resin has become extremely popular over the past five 
or so years - I’ve certainly enjoyed exploring some of the 
possibilities this medium can give to my turned projects. You 
won’t be able to escape pictures of river tables, encapsulated 
pencil crayons and penny floors on YouTube and Instagram. 
jumping straight into this interesting diversion can be fraught 
with misadventures and pitfalls - to begin with I made a heap 
of mistakes just trying to find the correct resin to use. As well 
as making many mistakes I also got through a load of hard- 


earned cash. As you will find out, this isn’t a cheap material 
to experiment with. So in these two articles I want to share 
with you some of the things to look for and tips to help your 
adventure in resin a happy one. Because there’s so much to 
cover we’re going to start with the most basic of information 
before stepping it up a little and looking at what can be done 
with different types of resin and ways of treating it. This will 
allow you to Increase the range of projects from small pieces of 
jewellery all the way up to your first river table. 
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^ What resin should I use and how 
thick can I cast? 

Okay. My first mistake when choosing 
a resin to cast was not having the 
information from other woodworkers. I 
went straight to a company that dealt with 
all types of resin, read its blurb and made 
my own mind up as to the one 1 should 
choose. 1 saw the words ‘casting’ and 
‘encapsulating’ and assumed that this was 
the one. My choice was a poor one and 
1 ended up with polyester casting resin. 

Two problems here. First, the smell is so 
intense you need to wear a full vapour 
mask and work must be done in an area 
with good air filtration - definitely not in 
the house. The second is that polyester 
has no great strength on joins, which 
meant every piece 1 cast broke on the join 
with the timber. The correct resin for us 
woodies is epoxy casting, or counter top 
resin. There are many makes on the market 
and now specially made for us to enjoy. 
They come in many container sizes and 1 
would definitely advise starting with small 
castings, or even jewellery. In this way you 
can practise all the important bits, such as 
mixing, colouring, sanding and polishing. 


without breaking the bank. You will make 
mistakes to start with, so start small. 

Once you’ve got a basic understanding 
of the product there’s no end to the 
possibilities. Using old plastic containers, 
such as margarine tubes, yogurt pots and 
takeaway cartons, you can begin to cast 
small blanks, but as you progress you can 
add to bowl blanks and cast larger project 
blanks. The picture below shows a range 
of blanks ready to be cut into jewellery 
pieces, bottle stoppers and a large chestnut 
bowl blank that previously would have 
had to have been re-cut due to a large 
void in one side. Most brands of epoxy are 
bought by casting thickness, for instance 
for casting resin look for 50-6omm resin, or 
for jewellery-making look to lomm, or for 
artwork or counter tops choose 3mm or one 
specific to counter tops. 

The difference in finish between 
thicknesses is also very varied. Counter 
top resin tends to be far brighter in its 
shine than that of the casting resin. As 
you can see from this picture, the counter 
top resin is on the left and would need 


no further polishing, whereas the casting 
resin will need a polish with abrasive, 
burnishing creams or polishing mops - 
maybe a combination of them all. The other 
property of counter top resin is that its 
self levelling makes it ideal for table tops 
and floors. A good solution if you want 
your river table, for instance, to become 
glass-like in finish would be to cast the 
main pour with casting resin then sand flat 
to 240-320 grit abrasive, then give a coat 
of counter top resin allowing it to spill over 
the sides. We will look at the intricacies of 
doing this in the more detailed next issue. 

The pieces of jewellery below were made 
using 10mm casting resin with a variety 
of timbers and cones and the addition 
of pigments for colour. The pieces have 
been wet sanded to 2000 grit followed by 
burnishing cream and, finally, a polishing 
mop with an acrylic glossing bar. Another 
thing to consider is that glossing or glass¬ 
like finishes are only important if you’re 
using transparent colour or clear finish, 
but if using opaque or solid colours then 
finishing to 1000 grit is ample. 




A variety of casting resins 


Various small-scale experiments 




A couple of finished resin/wood cabochons 


Some more resin/wood jewellery 
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RESIN CASTING 




Casting thickness and 
temperature 

When starting to cast everything needs 
to be set up and ready to go, including 
having the mould sealed and the project 
held down and in place - remember, wood 
floats so it needs to be fixed in position. 
This can be done with hot-melt glue, a bit 
of resin the previous day, silicone sealant 
or simply a clamp. At room temperature I 
would cast large areas up to around 25- 
40mm thick and leave for 24 hours or until 
it reaches stage two, which should be firm 
to the touch but still yield fingerprints. At 
this point you can re-pour over the top 
without abrading and the two surfaces 
will merge and show no join. However, 
if you allow the first pour to set you will 


Pressure pot with compressor 


need to sand to around 240 grit to create 
a key before you re-pour. 

Casting thicker than this can be done 
but I would encourage you to cast at 
a colder temperature, which means 
the resin will stay liquid for longer, so 
helping to expel bubbles and controlling 
heat from chemical reaction. It will take 
a lot longer to dry - up to four days in 
some cases - but the success will be far 
greater. This will also help if you want 
to cast thick with a coloured resin. A 
top tip if you need to cast a colour and 
you want to cast in several pours is to 
measure the amount of resin and the 
amount of hardener into separate tubs. 


Larger resin and timber resin and timber work 


who look to stabilise soft timbers, corn 
cobs, cones etc. These expel all the air 
while making the resin fully saturate the 
subject, leaving a hard, easily turned blank 
and being perfect for those softer materials. 

For thinner castings such as jewellery 
blanks or river tables, the bubbles can be 
encouraged to the surface with heat, just 
a word of warning here - this method 
must not be used on polyester resin as it 
will combust. Another word of warning - I 
use a small blowtorch very lightly over 
the surface but not directly onto the resin 
and the room must be free from dust and 
all other forms of combustibles. Hot-air 
guns or hairdryers produce too much 
air flow and will push your resin around 
too much, unless that’s the intention, in 
artwork for instance. 


Using a small blowtorch to remove bubbles 


pour your pigment into the resin only 
and mix thoroughly. In a third container 
mix together enough mixed resin and 
colour with the hardener to do the first 
pour then, when that’s set, mix the final 
solution together and pour. This technique 
will ensure your colour is constant. If you 
want to add a glossing coat or counter 
top coat to a previously cast piece it’s 
important you seal the timber first. In 
this picture you can see this elm lamp 
has had its main pour waiting for its final 
sealing coat. This can then be left to fully 
cure before being taken out of the mould 
trimming square, and sanded to 240 grit 
before the final thin coat is applied. 


Pouring a coloured resin between two boards 


Dealing with air bubbles 

Air bubbles in resin are just a consequence 
of mixing the resin and hardener together 
- how you deal with or use these bubbles 
depends on many solutions and options. 
Let’s start by looking at getting rid of 
bubbles, or at least hiding them altogether. 
Using pressure pots and vacuum chambers 
are common ways of creating crystal-clear 
resin, however they work very differently to 
each other. The picture shows a pressure 
pot with compressor, which is the more 
commonly used method and the one that 
enables us to cast larger pieces. By putting 
your blanks and liquid resin into the pot 
and bringing the pressure up to around 
25psi any bubbles get shrunk to a size at 
which they are no longer visible. Vacuum 
chambers are generally used by pen makers 


Using a torch to see bubbles 


An elm piece waiting for its final seal coat 


So what about using the bubbles? They 
can be very attractive when light reflects 
off of them, as in this table lamp. This 
lamp is uplit on its light base giving a real 
star-like quality, which works really well 
in bowls as well as you will see in the 
second part of this article next month. 
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Moulds ready for use for casting bedside tables 



Multiple moulds ready for small castings 


Pigments 

There’s a huge selection of colours and 
effects available, from transparent to 
opaque, glitter to metallic - even neon 
and glow-in-the-dark. Let’s have a look at 
some of the differences, starting with the 
most common - transparent and opaque. 
These are generally all the primary colours 
plus black and white, but can include 
blends with all types of exotic names. The 
first thing I learned about pigments is that 
a little goes along way and sometimes 


I 



Pigments and colours 


Moulds and moulding 

Probably the most boring part of resin 
cast but arguably the most important. 

For example, if you get this wrong you 
will either end up with a floor covered in 
extremely stubborn resin or the mould 
being part of your final piece. This picture 
shows the construction of two moulds 
intended for a pair of bedside river tables, 
the material used was a bendable sign¬ 
making foam. This material already has 
a covering of plastic film, which can be 
peeled off at the end making extraction 
from the mould easy. A wooden template 
was used to build the mould around while 
fixing in place with hot-melt glue then 
sealed with silicone sealant. 

For smaller pieces such as jewellery, 
small recycled pots can be used - 
margarine tubs, yogurt pots etc. This 
picture shows small jewellery blanks 
being poured using strips of foam glued 
in place with hot-melt glue onto a piece 
of scrap wood. 



Ready-made, reusable, take-apart moulds 


just a small amount on the end of a 
toothpick will result in the right colour 
and two or three drops will result in your 
transparent becoming almost solid colour. 

Metallic pigment is a very fine powder 
that gives a shimmering, pearlescent 
finish just like a metallic paint finish and 
used best in solid colour. This works 
especially well in river tables, as seen 
in this picture. 

Glitter is an additive and far bigger than 



Metallic pigment in the resin gives a shimmer 


Purpose-made moulds are great if 
you intend to mould the same shape 
each time. These two are for coasters 
and pen making, but once cast can be 
cut to pieces if you want. The surface 
is designed to separate from the resin 
relatively easily, but the use of mould- 
release spray before is still advised. 

Finally this mould is again a homemade 
one and, although very large, the resin 
will be cut to make jewellery. In the mould 
are slices of banksia nut and it will be 
poured with a solid colour resin filling all 
the holes in the nut. This mould will make 
me 12 offset-pendants once cut up. The 
mould is screwed together so I can use it 
multiple times, but to make sure the resin 
can be released you will need to cover the 
inside of the mould with release tape and 
then seal all corners with silicone sealant. 
The rule I work to when making moulds is 
that it must hold water and if you think it 
won’t, then the resin will escape. 



Homemade mould being put to good use 


the particle or shimmer from metallic. 
Glitters are what you will imagine, a large 
particle that you suspend in the resin. I 
have found that glitter can pool in areas 
to the bottom of large cast projects 
though, so if you want an even spread 
on these then I would always personally 
choose metallic. Glitters come into their 
own, however, when using them in a thin 
coat on tables or counters where they 
can’t sink. 



Using a stick to create a swirly pattern 
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RESIN CASTING 


Finishing 

This can mean many things but here I 
want to look at the three types commonly 
used and 1 think most useful for us as 
woodturners/makers. The first will be 
something most of you are used to - 
polishing mops. These can be used at the 
final stages after sanding to 2000 grit, 
with or without burnishing cream. 1 use 
an acrylic polishing bar, which is relatively 
fine in its abrasive, but I’ve found that the 
buff bars made for polishing woodwork 
work well even though they are slightly 
coarser. The rule when polishing epoxy 
is not to linger in one place for too 
long, especially when it comes to edges, 
otherwise they are likely to soften. 

If the pieces are on the lathe already 


then you can treat them the same way 
you would an acrylic pen blank - sand to 
800 grit dry and then through your wet 
abrasive, which can go to 4000 grit before 
using burnisher cream. This is a really 
fast and effective way of getting a super¬ 
glossy finish, great on jewellery. 

Finally, larger pieces will need a bit more 
effort if you want to polish a thick cast, 
however we will talk about a short-cut in 
a moment. So if you’ve made a river table 
and don’t want to cover the timber in resin 
you will need to work through your grades. 
1 tend to come up in around 100 grit jumps 
to about 2000 grit, at this point a further 
three burnishing creams - medium, fine 
then extra-fine - before adding an acrylic 


polish. However, if you want to bypass 
all of this and are happy covering the 
timber you can sand the table top to 240 
grit and then coat the table with counter 
top self-levelling resin. Allow the resin to 
coat the edges as well. You will need to 
do at least one sealing coat before the 
final coat but this will leave a glass-like 
finish over the whole table without the 
need for further polishing. 

Well that’s it for this first very basic 
look at the interesting subject of 
resin. Next issue 1 want to have a 
more detailed look at a couple of 
projects and how we can use the 
techniques and effects discussed to 
inspire you to give it a go yourself. • 



Polishing resin on a polishing mop 




Using micro-fine abrasive on the resin with a cloth pad 


Sanding the resin 
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Features you’ll love about 

Robust Lathes 



Heavy duty 
banjos that 
slide freely and 
lock securely 


Pre-hardened 
spindles with heavy 
duty bearings. 


Stainless steel 
ways and a 
rugged bed that 
lets the chips fall 
away 


Industrial 
grade motors, 
drives and 
switches. 


Add aTilt-Away 
for the American 
Beauty and 
Sweet I 6 


Durable Powder 
Coating‘Silvervein” 
and Black 


Magnetic backed 
controls (Scout is 
fixed with stop-bar) 


Adjustable 

Height 


The American Beauty, a premium bowl 
and vessel lathe setting o new standard for 
woodturners around the world. Available with 
a standard bed (as shown) or long bed. Either 
way it’s hard to outgrow. 


(Beauty 









r 
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All Robust lathes are made in Barneveld, 
Wisconsin where our skilled craftsman earn a 
living wage. Our work ethic and commitment to 
quality is reflected in the products you receive. 
That’s why we back our lathes with a 
complete 7-year warranty. 


In the EU, please see 
Ronald Kanne in The Netherlands: 

Tel: +31 653 173 580 

Email: info@dehoutdraaierij.nl 

www.dehoutdraaierij.nl 


In the UK, please see Phil Irons 
Tel: 01789 751284 
phil@philironswoodturning.co.uk 

www.philirons.com 




Better by design. 
Enjoyed for a lifetime! 


Email: info@turnrobust.com • Phone: 608.924.1 133 • www.turnrobust.com 









































FOOTED VESSELS 



Footed vessels 

Emiliano Achaval, along with Chris Ramsey, Pat Miller and Troy Grimwood, 
shows how adding feet to work can have a dramatic impact 


Have you ever wondered how to get past a simple, well-designed 
bowl? How to make it stand out a little among an ocean of other 
I excellent pieces? If the answer is yes, this article is for you. I 
i remember looking at lathe art with feet and thinking ‘what kind 
I of wizardry is involved here?’. Even after reading some articles 
I and getting advice from some fellow turners, it took me a while 
I to try to do my hrst feet. I was afraid that I was going to ruin a 
I beautiful bowl. I remember when I did my first feet on an acacia 
< koa bowl, I had a backup plan: throw it back on the lathe and, 

I with the vacuum chuck, finish the bottom. As it turned out, I 
^ did not have to put the rescue plan in effect. With a little 
I guidance and understanding, carving some feet on your work 
I is a simple procedure with less risk of ruining the bowl or box 
i than the actual turning of it. 


A question often asked is when do feet become legs? Are 
we carving feet or legs? I like to think that it depends on 
the length. You can see some of Chris Ramsey’s work later 
on and they are legs, with feet. If we are carving away the 
waste wood of a spigot, leaving just three small knobs, then 
I think we have three little feet. 

The other question often asked is why three and not four feet 
or legs? The simple answer is that three points will always make 
contact evenly with the surface the piece is sitting on, no matter 
how much the bowl may have moved or uneven the surface it 
sits on. It is possible, as seen in Pat Miller’s work later on, to have 
four feet and have them balanced and the piece not to wobble a 
bit. But it is more work, and if the piece is not completely dry and 
you have any movement, you have to do it again. ► 
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^ Tools and safety 

There are numerous tools and bits of equipment you can use 
to shape your feet and remove the waste wood around your 
marked feet. However, before you can even start to do that, 
you need to think about how you hold the work safely while 
you carve it and also how you protect yourself when doing so. 
Ideally the piece should be clamped or secured in place while 
it is being worked on. This may be done using chucks on the 
lathe or articled arms, which will hold chucks so work can be 
held via jam chucks on glue chucks or many other ways. This 
fixing-down approach may not be possible so some people 
hold work on a cushion on the bench or in their lap when 
working. It much depends on the work being undertaken and 
the tools being used. Think safety and work smart. 

Whatever you use to shape the wood you must always think 
about your safety. Using appropriate personal and respiratory 
protective equipment (PPE & RPE) is a must. 1 usually use a face 
shield and dust mask and, even when not using power tools 
and just files and rasps, 1 have dust extraction running close by 
when 1 am shaping. 1 also find it a good idea to wear a leather 
glove on the hand 1 am holding the tool with and if 1 am holding 
the work on a cushion or in my lap, then 1 wear a glove on the 
other hand to hold the work too. It is also worth noting that 
using a power tool or machinery for a long time may damage 
your hearing, so think about wearing sound attenuators. 

Shaping things to consider 

Feet can also be done with just files and rasps, which can also 
hurt you. With a little practice, it doesn’t take long at all to add 
some extra visual appearance to your work. 1 have asked three 


good friends, respected artists, their opinion on adding feet to 
their work. 

When adding/carving feet to an end-grain vase you can use a 
reciprocating carver going down with the grain. These carvers 
remove wood efficiently and rapidly, and - what 1 find the most 
attractive bonus - no fine dust is produced. 

With a side-grain piece, 1 prefer the mini long-neck angle 
grinder fitted with a toothed disc cutter. Alternatively, a rotary 
carving unit which can be fitted with different burrs is great 
too. Both produce dust and chippings. You can use a 
reciprocating carver, but chipping occurs fast if you are not 
paying attention to the grain. 

Files and rasps are excellent options for both end and side 
grain. There are lots of types of files. The coarser they are, the 
faster you can remove wood, but the surface left needs lots of 
sanding. Or you can move to a finer coarse file. 1 have files made 
for instrument makers. They are my favourites, and the finer one 
leaves a surface that 1 can start sanding with 120 grit. You can 
also use various grades of abrasive and create shaped holders 
to fit the abrasive to act like shaped files. 

As with any woodworking project, the grain orientation of the 
project is critical. The most critical consideration design-wise 
is that you want an uninterrupted, continuous flow of the form, 
except, of course, for the legs, which must be shaped to suit 
the vessel on which they are made and also be of a size that is 
stable for the grain orientation of the vessel created. Get this 
wrong and they may just look odd or, if the wrong shape is 
chosen for a given grain direction, they may be too weak and 
snap across, failing the grain as soon as any pressure is applied. 
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Tools from left to right: Powered reciprocating carver, mini long-neck angle grinder, rasps and files of various kind and a powered rotary carving unit. 
Not featured in the image are hand carving tools and various types of abrasives, which are very useful. Some of the items mentioned will help remove 
a lot of wood quickly and others are more gentle 
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FOOTED VESSELS 





Simple footed bowl design 

1 We need to start by turning a bowl. I 
chose to use a natural-edge piece of wood 
for this. Let’s start by talking about the 
size of the spigot. For a stable bowl, the 
feet need to be located about /3rd of the 
total width of the bowl, which is often the 
same rule as if you were leaving a foot 
or base on a bowl. Start by measuring 
the size you need and open your chuck 
jaws to that size. If your jaws are not big 
enough, you will have to leave a ‘step’ 
where the feet can be carved. 

2&3 Mount your piece of wood between 
centres, or on a faceplate with revolving 
tailstock support, and turn the back of the 
bowl and the spigot that you measured. 
When happy with the shape sand it. 

Once sanded, reverse the bowl onto the 
spigot into your chuck and turn the inside. 
Once shaped, sand the inside. 

4 Reverse chuck the bowl, using either a 
vacuum chuck - 1 have one and am able 
to hold it easily this way - or create a 
friction drive and bring up the revolving 
tailstock centre you used for support 

in step 2 to press the bowl against the 
friction drive. 

5 With the wood secure, use a bowl gouge 
and rough shape the outside area of the 
spigot, which will be the feet, with a 
gouge. Then create a slight internal hollow 
in the base. If using the friction drive 
method, you will have to remove a small 
snub of wood off the lathe. 

Careful here. Make sure that you have 
measured and that you don’t go too deep 
on the internal section. 
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^ 6 Now, using an index system, or 

protractor, mark the three feet. The 
spacing is 120° between the centre of 
each foot. Mark all three feet. 

7 With the three feet positions marked, 
determine how wide they should be, 
then mark the waste material. Do this 
so that you can clearly see what you 
need to remove. A two-footed vessel 
doesn’t work well. 


9 As mentioned, there are lots of tools 
that can be used to accomplish the task 
at hand of creating and developing three 
feet. 1 used power tools with the piece 
supported on a cushion on the bench 
first to remove the bulk of the waste and 
rough-shape the feet. 1 then decided to 
work with the piece in my lap and used 
a hand rasp to gently adjust the curve 
and refine the feet shape further. It is 
important to feel the contour of the bowl 
with your fingers. If wearing a glove, you 
will have to remove it to genuinely feel 
the curve. It should be a continuous, 
uninterrupted flow. Keep working until you 
have achieved it. File all feet; you don’t 
want any straight or harsh lines. Make 
sure you do not sand the tip of the feet. 


10 With the shaping done you need to 
micro-refine the curves and feet. Sanding 
is what will make this bowl outstanding. 
The goal is to eliminate any scratches, any 
bumps, anything that will give it away as 
to how you carved three feet. You should 
leave the same surface as the inside. 
Usually working down to 320 grit is fine, 
but go finer if needed. Start with the 
coarsest grit needed to be able to remove 
the deepest scratches created from the 
prior tools. 1 had to start at 120. Take 
your time with each grit; do not rush or 
cut corners. 

Complete the project by applying the 
finish of your choice. 


8 With the bowl off the lathe, draw the 
width of the feet, go a little wider. It is 
easy to take wood off but impossible to 
add some without it showing. To visualise 
what you will be carving away, mark 
some Xs on the area. 




End-grain feet 

1 This is a large, end-grain acacia 
koa vase. On end grain, you can use 
various carving tools. The process is 
the same as working with the side 
grain, jam chuck it and turn the inside 
of the spigot. You basically will end up 
turning a mini bowl on the bottom. Get 
this right with the bulk of the waste 
removal and you have less waste to 
remove later on. Once the feet positions 
are marked, make sure you support the 
work properly and safely to give you 
the right access to where you need to 
cut and use. Then, use whatever tools 
are suitable to remove the wood, be 
they power tools or hand tools. 1 usually 
start with power tools. 



2 Now you can use whatever tools will 
allow you to get to a stage where you can 
sand and blend everything in effectively. 


Following are a selection of three single-page features by three 
artists: Chris Ramsey, Pat Miller and Troy Grimwood 
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Chris Ramsey 

Thoughts on how adding carved iegs to a turned piece brings a unique design eiement and eievates the 
piece in quaiity, vaiue and coiiectabiiity 


The incorporation of a flowing leg design on a turned piece is 
pleasing to the eye, increases the degree of difficulty and will 
command a higher sale price. 

Legs can be short, long, heavy and thick, delicate and thin and 
with or without a foot. Carved legs may further be embellished 
by carving feathers or other details into them. 

Alternatively, legs may masquerade as a tree stump or 
trunk, antlers or numerous other conceptual carvings. I prefer 
using a single piece of timber for a bowl or hollow form with 
an incorporated leg design. However, careful forethought is 
paramount in designing and planning how to incorporate a 
complex leg design into a piece from a single piece of wood. 

Since changes in humidity and temperature result in ‘movement’ 
in all timbers, this movement may result in a wobble in a bowl 
with four legs. However, carving three legs on a vessel or bowl 
will never result in wobble when placed on a flat surface. 

One of the designs I used was human arms and hands (as legs) 
to support the vessel entitled Through the Arms of the Maker. 
The piece was turned and carved from a single burl without 
attaching the hands or feet to the bowl. The hands and fingers 
were undercut to give the appearance of separation between the 
bowl and hands. The base is a separate piece of a burl cap that 
was ebonised and carved to accept the base of the arms. 

Website: www.chriswramsey.com 



Daddy Long Legs is made from ambrosia maple and measures 
485mm wide X 405mm high 



Through the Arms of the Maker 
- made from sugar maple 
burl and measuring 585mm in 
diameter and 660mm high. The 
arms and bowl are turned and 
carved from one solid piece of 
sugar maple burl. The base is a 
piece of big leaf maple burl that 
has been painted 


► 
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" Pat Miller 

Feet - a short journey 

I turn a number of vessels with lids and feet. 1 like the 
sophistication of ‘shoes and hats’. Feet can be a decorative 
feature or useful to add delicate stability to a vase or urn. 

Feet can be added to vessels or bowls as separate materials or 
carved from the vessel itself. My preference is to carve the feet, 
which requires a bit of pre-planning in the turning as material 
must be left from which to carve them. Any number of feet can 
be used. 1 use three or four and, on occasion, five. 

In simplest terms a ring of wood is left near the bottom of the 
vessel, the centre points for the feet marked on the ring and 
everything but the feet carved or sanded away. The location 
and size of the intended feet will determine the size and 
placement of the sacrificial ring. 

Another option is to use a portion of the ring and carve an 
arcing curve to provide a flowing connection between the feet. 
Carefully and slowly cut the ring shape. Be sure to continue the 
curve established in your design past (or, better stated, through) 
the ring and on to the bottom of the vessel. 

A contour guide is a big help with this part. The ring breaks 


the visual flow and it’s hard to see without some help. Also be 
sure that your finished ring is the lowest point of the vessel. If 
the centre bottom touches first the feet will be more like training 
wheels. With more than three feet you will likely need to adjust 
the height of each foot so that all feet contact the ‘ground’. Be 
sure to have enough meat on each foot to dial this in. 

1 have used a few methods to mark the location of the feet 
on the ring but have found a narrow, cloth dressmaker’s tape 
to work for me. 1 use several methods to cut the ring and leave 
the foot. A drum sander may do everything if 1 am leaving the 
arced connection between feet. If 1 want a more prominent foot 
protruding from the vessel then a combination of carving with 
a rotary tool and sanding is called for. Whatever method you 
choose go slowly and check often to again help prevent flat 
spots or abrupt changes in the exterior curve of the vessel. 

With a bit of practice you’ll soon be able to put your 
best foot forward. 

Website: www.patandkarenmiUer.com 



Turned, carved and lidded vessel 


Four-legged coloured egg 
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Troy Grim wood 

Shares some thoughts on footed vessels 

I think it’s always important to do something to show you have 
paid attention to the bottom of a piece. I have always been 
taught to try to remove any evidence of how the piece was held 
on the lathe and feet are great way to do that. 

Feet are also good to provide a piece with lift and a bit 
more energy or movement. They can add another element of 
interest to a piece. 

1 like to use carved feet on the base of large platters. 1 display 
my platers on stands and 1 feel a large, flat foot on a platter is 
a bit overbearing when it can be viewed from all sides. Carved 
feet are a little more discreet and don’t take anything away from 
the flowing or the beautiful grain. 

Feet can also be added to a piece out of a contrasting timber 
or material, i.e. metals. These can add a nice feature to a piece. 

1 like feet on pieces as they don’t interrupt the flowing form as 
much as a turned foot can. 1 feel it is important when designing 
a piece with carved feet to make sure the form flows nicely 
through without any lumps, bumps or change in form. You want 
them to look like a part of the piece, not an afterthought. • 

Website: http://nzwoodworkz.wixsite.com/troygrimwood2 



A form inspired by the sea with larger tripod feet 



Pyrography textured bowl with delicate tripod feet 
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Exclusive to HOPEWOODTURNING 

SAIT anti clog abrasive discs. 


All 7 grits bulk buy: 

7x 100 trade pack in 50mm 
£69.00 

7x 100 trade pack in 75mm 
£99.00 


SAIT 25mm wide x 25 metre rolls 

Of cloth backed abrasive. Excellent for 
hand sanding! 

Grits 80—400G 
£15.00 per 25/metre roll 
All 6 grits/rolls £81.00 

www.hopewoodturning.co.uk. Tel: 01206 233334 


Excellent value 50 & 75mm abrasive discs in 
packs of X 10! 

Very flexible and long-lasting abrasive. I have fully 
tested this abrasive and found it to be more flexible 
than indasa. Grits 80 to 600G 

10 pack in 50mm £1.50 
10 pack in 75mm £2.00 


SAIT 


For an even bigger saving im selling in trade bags of x 1001 

100 trade pack in 50mm £11.50 
100 trade pack in 75mm £16.50 






CHESS SET-PARTI 


Chess set - part 1 

The Editor’s Challenge to Richard Findley 
this month is to turn a chess set 



As is becoming customary, the Editor 
called me to check in and lay down 
this month’s metaphorical gauntlet ‘I 
enjoyed your article about the alternative 
ivory chess piece, have you ever turned 
a complete set?’ ‘No I haven’t, but I’ve 
always wanted to’ was my, perhaps, over- 
eager response. ‘Great, you can do that 
then. You’ll probably need to do it over a 
couple of issues...’ - I could feel a ‘but’ 
coming - ‘but, it’ll have to be an original 
set. We can’t be having any intellectual 
property lawsuits.’ 

I have always wanted to make a chess 
set. In the early days, the thought of 
turning i6 identical pawns had been 
overwhelming so the idea had been put 
away for another day. In recent years, 

I simply couldn’t invest the time into 
making them, so it had always been 


something of a dream job to do. I’d 
imagined finding a set I liked the look of 
and copying them, but now I need to get 
creative. Considering the origins of the 
game go back almost 1500 years, there 
have been enough chess sets made to 
inspire me, but it also makes coming up 
with something completely new difficult, 
to say the least, but the challenge has 
been set and I’ll do my best to meet it. 

Design 

If there is a weakness in my skill set, it is 
in design. In my day-to-day work, I rarely 
design something from scratch. Usually, 
a customer brings in an item, or emails a 
drawing and tells me how many to make. 
My job is to make other people’s designs 
come to life. When I do have to design 
something from scratch, I like to have a 


few guidelines to work to. I decide some 
research is in order. With so many sets 
having been made before, there should be 
plenty of inspiration out there. 

From my research, I find that almost 
anything goes, to a point. There are sets 
that suit all tastes, from classic Staunton 
ones that everyone will recognise to super¬ 
modern sets which use more abstract 
shapes to represent the pieces. My brother 
has a Chinese-inspired set in which we 
never have been able to properly identify 
which is the bishop, knight or rook. 

‘Proper’ chess players can be fussy 
though, and demand sets with pieces 
that are clearly defined, so if I want 
to make something that can be 
approachable by anyone, from beginner 
to high-level player, I need to make the 
pieces easily recognisable. ► 
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Size also seems important. Travel sets 
are tiny, whereas tournament sets can 
be quite tall and there are even outdoor 
sets with incredibly large pieces. As a rule 
they tend to descend in size from the king 
to the rook, with the pawn being smaller 
again, but not always. 

There needs to be something of a theme 
which makes the pieces a set, rather 
than just a group of chess pieces. So 
1 will need to use certain elements or 
design features on every piece to tie them 
together and make them harmonious. 

The wood is important too. A complete 
set has ‘black’ and ‘white’ pieces. 1 have 
most commonly seen boxwood used for 
the white, as it polishes to a light golden- 
brown colour, with the black often being an 
unidentifiable wood, usually stained black. 
Very expensive sets use more exotic woods 
such as ebony or dark rosewood and some 
antique sets are made with ivory. Often 
these sets are stained to a bright red 
colour to represent the black side. 

Research 

Because making a chess set has always 
been of interest to me, 1 have an idea of 
some of the designs that exist, but decide 
to look further into it and see if anything 
else catches my eye. I’ve always loved the 
look of the ‘Edinburgh’ or ‘upright’ set so 
take a look at some of these first. These 
tend to be tall and slender with a column¬ 
like body and an identifying ‘head’ on 
top, indicating what the piece is. As I’m 
looking through 1 make sketches of details 
that catch my eye. 1 need to be conscious 
of not copying directly, but if 1 can harvest 
ideas and bring them together to make a 
new design, then hopefully 1 can come up 
with something recognisable but unique. 
The risk of this approach, though, is that 
1 could end up with the Frankenstein’s 
monster of the chess world. 

The knight 

The elephant in the room here is, of 
course, the knight, famously represented 
by a horse’s head but most definitely 
never, ever referred to as ‘the horse’. I’ve 
done a bit of carving in my time but 1 
am very aware that this is Woodturning 
Magazine, so all of the pieces need to 
be accessible for the average turner. This 
needs to be a real woodturner’s chess 
set. 1 know that sometimes they are made 
using the German technique of ring turning, 
which 1 explored in a past issue, but 1 feel 
that is a lot of work for just four knights. 
Alternatively, 1 could bandsaw out a horse’s 
head shape, then fix it to the base, but 1 
wonder if this would look a bit lifeless. 1 
look deeper into the internet for ideas and, 
after some time, come across a website 
called Chess Museum, which is a treasure 


trove of images and inspiration. One set 
that catches my eye is called the Space 
Age Universum set, which was inspired by 
rockets and satellites. While it is nothing 
like what I’m after, the knight jumps out 
at me as it is, at least in part, turned off- 
centre to produce a version of the familiar 
shape. This gets my grey matter working: 
could 1 turn the knight off-centre in some 
way to produce the shape? The one in the 
picture is complex and would still need 
some carving, 1 think, but it has given me 
the inspiration 1 need. 

Samples 

From all of my sketching during my 
research, 1 am beginning to form a solid 
idea for my set. 1 decide to draw the full 
set, still as a sketch, but roughly full- 
sized, as 1 imagine them. 1 am pretty 
pleased with how they look on paper 
and it is certainly a good base on which 
to build. The only next logical step is 
to try turning something and see how it 
looks in three dimensions. 1 know from 
experience that a zD pencil drawing and 
a 3D wooden object don’t always fully 
translate. The fact that these chess pieces 
are only small means that each shouldn’t 
take long to make and the wood can be 
offcuts, meaning the investment in time 
and timber at this stage will be minimal 
but well worth it when it comes to my 
final design. 

As a secondary reference, 1 have a box 
of various bits and bobs from when 1 was 



A collection of my sketches with the final group 
sketch 



Tulip (Liriodendron tulipifera) prototypes 
complete, evenly reducing in size 


young which contains part of a chess set, a 
few standard dice in various sizes and a set 
of poker dice. It’s one of those odd boxes 
that probably should have been thrown out 
years ago but for some reason had lived at 
the back of a drawer, perhaps waiting for 
today when 1 open it up and can use the 
few chess pieces in there to study the scale 
and proportion. They are quite a bit smaller 
than my planned set, but having a physical 
reference like this is useful. 

The plan 

After several hours of turning and 
experimentation, 1 have a set of pieces in 
tulipwood that 1 am happy with and will 
be the basis of my set. From these 1 make 
storyboards, as 1 would for any production 
job, and 1 am ready to prepare my timber 
and make a start on the job for real. 

1 have had an idea for a while about the 
wood 1 would use if 1 ever made a chess 
set, and 1 still like the idea so 1 am going 
to go with it. Oak {Quercus robur) is my 
favourite wood, and since my experiments 
with ebonising I’ve liked the idea of an 
all-oak chess set with the ‘white’ pieces 
simply oiled and the ‘black’ pieces 
ebonised with the vinegar and steel wool 
solution that 1 previously used. This alone 
should make it distinctive, as I’ve never 
seen it done before, but in combination 
with my design should be a unique but 
familiar chess set. 1 will describe the 
development and production of each piece 
below and in the next issue. 



My box of games oddments contains part of a 
chess set 



Making the storyboards from the prototypes 
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Knight 

I decide to begin with the knight, 
undoubtedly the most difficult piece to 
make. My idea of turning it off-centre looks 
like it will work, on paper at least, so 1 
cut a piece of 50mm x 50mm tulip around 
100mm long and put it between centres 
to see what happens. I’ve always found 
visualising off-centre turning very difficult 
but 1 think 1 have my head around this one. 

Based on my original inspiration of 
the Universum set, 1 turn the horse’s 
head to a sort of diamond shape on 
the true centre. 1 then offset the piece 
by a random amount and hold it tightly 
between centres. As 1 begin to turn 
there is a slight cracking sound and 1 
immediately stop the lathe to inspect it. 

1 remove the piece and take a look but 
can’t see any problems. It is only when 1 
replace it in the lathe and tighten it once 
more that the crack becomes apparent. 
The waste wood at the top of the piece is 
too thin to resist the pressure, so 1 cut a 
second block, a little longer so 1 can have 
a more sturdy waste block, and try again. 

This time 1 achieve something closer to 
what 1 was after, although the base is too 


tall and the diamond shape of the head 
doesn’t quite work. 1 make adjustments in 
the height of the base and, after a couple 
of new sketches, this time turn a curved 
shape for the head. 

1 should explain how 1 shape the head 
at this point. After turning 1 have a base 
with a ball on top. The ball has a cut 
on one face, produced by the off-centre 
turning, which looks a little like a smile 
on the ball. This forms the neck and chin 
of the horse’s head. 1 draw pencil lines 
front and back, around 6mm apart, to 
show how thick 1 want the nose and the 
back of the horse’s neck and take it over 
to my belt sander. 

Recently, 1 made a jig to hold my belt 
Sander securely and safely on its side, 
essentially making it into a linishing 
machine, with a table and square stop 
block. The jig is made from birch ply and 
sits on my bench, held firmly by my vice. 
This gives access to the flat base plate 
of the Sander, but also the rounded end, 
which is useful for profiling. Apart from 
the lathe, this is the only machine 1 use to 
make the knight. 



The knight 


9mm (iy32in) 


30mm (IVsin) 

18mm (23/32in) 
15mm (yiein) 

18mm (23/32in) 
22mm (^sin) 

25mm (lin) 
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I cut off the waste block from turning 
and sand each side of the ball, tapering 
the shape to the small nub at the top, 
which forms the ears, and flaring slightly 
at the intersection between the horse’s 
head and the column-like base. The sides 
of the horse’s head are slightly wider than 
its nose and mane, so 1 rock the piece 
slightly as 1 sand it, regularly checking my 


progress and developing the shape 
of both sides to keep it as symmetrical 
as possible. 

The final touch is to use the rounded 
end of the sander to sand a hollow 
curve from the nose to the ear, which 
transforms it into the recognisable knight. 
1 am so pleased with how well this turned 
out. 1 have never heard of a knight being 


made in this way before - although it may 
well have been done like this before - so 
this is unique. 

1 decide this one, although it looks 
great, is a little tall, so 1 adjust the height 
of the ball 1 turn for the head and, after 
three more attempts, 1 settle on a design 
that 1 am happy with. 1 just hope that 1 
can replicate this in oak. 



My sanding jig, which holds my belt sander safely on its side 



The progression of my prototypes to the final sample on the right 


Oak knights 

After making the prototypes 1 know that 
1 need a 50mm x 50mm x 115mm block of 
oak with an offset of 15mm. As before, 

1 turn the block into a cylinder and turn 
the column-like base of the knight and 
the 35mm ball for the head. 1 leave the 
nib that will become the ears a little thick 
at 12mm for this part for strength, taking 
them down to the required 9mm only once 
I’ve completed the off-centre turning. 

1 deliberately position the 15mm 
offset so the grain should present the 
distinctive oak ray fleck on the sides 
of the horse’s head. With the wood 


held in the off-centre position, 1 set the 
toolrest at an angle to allow the wood 
to spin, but keep my gouge as close to 
the work as possible. 1 am driving the 
knight with an Axminster Evolution drive 
centre, which grips even when the work 
is tilted like this, and a live ring centre 
in the tailstock. 1 double and triple check 
everything is securely held before turning 
on the lathe, standing to one side and 
wearing my air-fed full-face visor, as 
always. 1 turn at iSsorpm to help achieve 
the smoothest cut possible as sanding 
isn’t an option for this part of the turning. 


at least not with the lathe running. The 
wood is a blur but 1 have a pencil mark 
at the centre of the ball which shows 
me where 1 need to begin the cut. Slow, 
steady and smooth, with regular checks, 
is the order of the day here. The cut is 
essentially a cove - 1 slightly undercut the 
right-hand side to accentuate the curve 
under the horse’s chin. The left side, from 
the base of the knight, is a flatter curve 
and creates the neck. 

Satisfied, 1 place it back on centre, 
reduce the ears to 9mm and sand with 
240 and 320 grit, finishing with a fine 



15mm offset to produce the profile with the ray fleck on each side 



Turning the shape prior to offsetting 
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abrasive pad. I turn all four knights to this 
stage before cutting off the waste block 
and moving over to the sander. 

As before, 1 mark the 6mm portion, 
which will remain un-sanded, and get 
to work. The oak is noticeably slower 
to sand than the tulip had been, being 
so much more dense. 1 keep the knight 
moving over the belt, swapping sides 


and checking my progress to keep the 
symmetry. Happy with the sides 1 add the 
curve from the nose to the ears with the 
rounded end of the belt sander, add a 
little round to the nose and the shaping 
is done. Doing the four together means 1 
am really in the swing of things and each 
one becomes easier to do. 1 compare them 
and notice one is slightly different, but 


a couple of light touches on the sander 
quickly puts that right. 

The belt is loo grit, so rather coarse, but 
it works well for its purpose. 1 hand sand 
with i8o and 240 grit to smooth them out 
further. 1 sand the curve of the neck with 
rolled abrasive to make sure any turning 
marks are removed and the four knights 
are ready for finishing. 



The knights are turned and ready for shaping 6mm flats are marked front and back Sanding the sides of the knight 
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^ Bishop 

During my research, I noticed a very 
modern metal set in which the bishop had 
a sloped top. Had the picture not shown 
all of the pieces in their starting positions, 
1 would have found it difficult to identify 


several of them as they all looked quite 
similar, but the bishop jumped out and 
seemed quite obvious to me. The sloped 
top would be relatively easy to achieve 
while keeping the style of the piece the 
same as the rest of my set. Many bishops 
have an angled cut into them and a ‘hat’ 
shaped to mimic a mitre, which is in itself 
quite angular, so 1 think this will work well. 

1 turn an initial tulip prototype with a 
flared top, then a second with a slightly 
different, teardrop-shaped top. 1 use my 
Sander to produce the angled top. 1 prefer 
the first with the flared top and, once 1 
compare it to the rest of my prototypes, 

1 decide it needs to be just a tiny bit 
shorter than the first, so my third and final 
prototype is created, from which 1 make 
my storyboard and my final oak bishops. 

The turning is quite straightforward 
compared to the knight, the simple half 
bead and small full bead at the base, 
which runs through the entire set, is 
simple skew work, followed by the column 
with another small bead at the top. The 
flare is cut with a planing cut from 23mm 
diameter at the top to meet the bead. 

Once sanded, 1 turn the other three the 
same and take them over to my sanding 
jig. 1 present them to the belt free hand. 


as 1 had with the knights, and gently 
sand the angle from the top of the flare 
to a point above the bead, which 1 gauge 
by eye. 1 regularly check my progress 
and adjust the angle to present the same 
grain pattern on all four bishops. This 
sanding operation makes it easier to 
burn the wood as there is less movement 
of the piece against the belt than there 
had been with the knight, so 1 make sure 
1 avoid burn marks by easing pressure 
and using a fresh part of the belt as 1 
get to the final shape. 1 compare the four 
and adjust one that doesn’t quite match. 
As 1 had for the knights, 1 hand sand the 
angled slope and soften the sharp edge 
and these can sit with the knights ready 
for finishing. 

Conclusion 

1 am a long way from a complete set but 
with the knight done and looking really 
good 1 am confident about the rest of 
the set. Next month 1 will tackle the rook 
with its distinctive castellated top, the 
royals and 1 can look forward to some 
production turning with the 16 pawns. 1 
can’t wait to see how the ebonising looks 
and the final oiling should completely 
change the look again. • 


\ 





23mm (29/32in) 


18mm (23/32in) 
16mm (ysin) 


18mm (23/32in) 
22 mm (%in) 

25mm (lin) 


The bishop 
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support@furnituremakers.org.uk 
020 7562 8528 

www.furnituremakers.org.uk/welfare 


* Up to a maximum of six months. 

** Up to a maximum of two months. 

If awarded, the duration of the Personal Support 
Grant will depend on your changing circumstances. 


The Furniture Makers’ Company 
the furnishing industry’s charity 




Has the COVID-19 
crisis severeiy 
impacted your 
earnings? Are you 
struggling to pay your 
biiis? We can help. 


The Furniture Makers’ Company, the City 
of London livery company and charity for 
the furnishing industry, is providing 
financial support for employees and sole 
traders working in the industry. 


If you work in the UK furnishing or 
woodworking industry in any function, we 
may be able to help you with a Personal 
Support Grant. 


*^dividuals can apply for a grant 
of £200,per month* 

• Married couples - £250 per month*- 

• Sole traders - £500 per month**. 




WHEN innDUflTiDn, quality, 

PERFDRniAnCE & 5ERUICE DO COUNT 





by wivamac 


3 lengths 

B00-800-1G00 mm 


And more 


MEET THE ZEBRANO IN ACTION 

watch the Zebrano videos on 
www.youtube.com/mrwivamac 


Dream Machine 


Find your local dealer at 


zebranowoodturning.com 











EXPLORING BOWL DESIGN 



Exploring bowl design 

Mark Sanger gets into the detail of form and simple decorative effects 


In my previous article I touched on the 
options available to us for developing a 
simple bowl while taking into account the 
proportions, along with several options 
available for the overall bowl design. This 
included the foot, which was shown turned 
within the existing seasoned blank, and 
a second option of a foot turned from a 
separate piece of wood, so saving waste 
producing a pedestal bowl. 

In this article I am expanding this 

i further to look at how the internal form 

< 

I of the bowl may affect its initial design 
I for an out-curve rim, or when there is 
I a need for an undercut rim, and how to 
I produce this with a bowl gouge and other 
i tools, such as a scraping option if you 


are not confident to date with the gouge. 
Often simple external texture is all that 
is needed to add interest to a basic 
bowl, so here I am also introducing a 
few techniques to produce these, using 
a spindle gouge, skew and profile 
tools to produce beads and coves, so 
expanding the variation we can employ 
in our bowl making. 

Again, I am using seasoned purchased 
blanks to show specific techniques for 
you to experiment with. Some of these 
techniques are not optimal - for example, 
when it comes to turning beads and 
coves I would always recommend using a 
spindle gouge, as the cutting action will 
always provide the best finish over the 


scraping option produced by a skew in 
scraping mode or a beading/profiling tool. 
But, when I started turning, it took me a 
while to gain the ability to roll a bead or 
produce a cove with a gouge or skew, so 
while I urge you to learn these techniques 
to start with, reasonable results can be 
achieved using beading/profile tools and 
the skew in scraper mode, with the pros 
and cons of each being covered. 

It is my belief that if the tool and 
technique used is safe and achieves the 
desired result, then use it while building 
up skill on waste wood of the foundation 
techniques. As ever try out the ideas here 
or mix it up a bit with yours. Above all 
stay safe and have fun. 


► 
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^ Rim and internal bowl profiles 

When I started turning bowls the rim to 
me was simply the top of the bowl as 
1 gave little, if any, consideration to its 
shape and how this may affect the utility 
of the bowl. If we consider the function of 
the bowls we are making before stepping 
up to the lathe we can produce a far 
better project for its function - after all, a 
bowl’s primary purpose is that of function. 


Let us consider the open form that is 
used for bowls where salad, fruit or 
other large food items are stored. Or 
where easy removal of foodstuffs or items 
from the bowl is required, such as, soap, 
rice, fruits, and similar, commercially 
produced fruit bowls, and a small ash 
(Fraxinus excelsior) bowl turned purely as 
an aesthetic form. 


For ease of access and effective storage 
the open form bowl with an outwards 
flowing rim is the most effective option 
for storing larger items. It is the simplest 
to produce and generally the first form of 
bowl that we start turning, as the internal 
form allows for the basics of the bowl 
gouge to be practised through a simple 
curved/plunge cut from rim towards base. 




Simple, functional bowls 


Bowl with scorched exterior to provide contrast 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Internal form and cutting direction for 
simple bowl 


Undercut rim 

An undercut rim is one that flows inwards towards the rim of 
the bowl as shown in picture below. It is aesthetically pleasing, 
having the advantage of adding an appearance of depth to a 
shallow bowl, as well as a functional purpose that we should 
consider when deciding on it for a utility bowl. If we are wanting 
to store large fruit or similar produce the undercut can hinder 
removal of items due to them becoming lodged under the rim, as 
illustrated in the image. For fine foodstuffs such as small grains, 
pulses and similar, an undercut rim has the benefit of acting 
as a trap, helping to stop the produce spilling out of the bowl 
when scooped up by hand. Gravity as well as the shape of the 
undercut rim means the produce being removed should readily 
fall back into the bowl without spilling over the side. 


Undercut rim - large objects can become lodged making removal difficult 




Undercut rim bowl 



Undercut rim ideal for small produce. Internal undercut and 
gravity cause loose items to fall back into bowl 
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Variations on a theme 

The simple addition of a particular rim can alter the aesthetics of 
a bowl, having first taken into account the utility. Take a look at 
the illustrations. The simple rim works well, but the roll-top rim, 
being tactile to the touch, softens the appearance of the bowl 
rim. A down-slope rim (outwards) draws the eye of the viewer to 
the outside profile the bowl. An inward down-slope rim draws 
the eye of the viewer down into the bowl. The undercut rim is 
ideal for use with food items. The drop-rim looks as if there is 
a bowl within a bowl, and is used here purely aesthetically. The 
image features a textured, coloured drop-rim bowl with gold 
leaf applied to the inner bowl section below the line of the inner 
drop rim. How to make this bowl is covered in a previous article 
1 wrote in Woodturning 223. 


Rim profiles 



Down-slope rim (outward) 





Drop-rim bowl with metal leaf interior 


Rolled rim 
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< Drop-rim bowl technique 

The rims shown are simple to achieve with basic cuts using 
standard turning tools. The drop-rim, however, is shown here for 
clarity in how 1 go about producing this style of internal bowl/ 
rim profile. First, the inside profile of the bowl is turned leaving 
the wall thickness oversize, depending upon the desired finished 
thickness and profile, with the location of the start of the drop 
rim being marked onto the inside of the bowl. A bowl gouge is 
then used, taking fine cuts to reduce the wall thickness from 
the top of the rim down to the inner rim line. Finally, the toe of 
a skew presented in trailing mode is used to sharpen the detail/ 
profile of the groove, with the final surface being finished with 
abrasive from 120-320 grit. 


Adding turned texture to work 

In addition to the various rims that we can include in our 
bowl design, the type of form for the bowl itself - as well as 
foot design shown in my article WT344 in this series - texture 
can also be included and turned, using basic turning tools to 
the outside of our bowls. This was also touched upon in my 
previous article in using the skew in scraping mode to create 
fine grooves. There are so many textures available to us, so here 
1 am starting with a few purely turned textures with beads and 
grooves as shown turned on the bowls. Colour is not touched 
upon in this article. The bottom image shows a selection of 
bowls and lidded forms where the impact of beads and coves 
can clearly be seen on the finished pieces. 



Marking the inner rim depth 


Cutting down to the inner rim depth 


A skew used in scraping mode to sharpen detail 



Selection of patinated bowls by Mark Baker with beaded and coved detail 
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EXPLORING BOWL DESIGN 


Tools used 

The tools that I use and teach for turned 
texturing are always centred around 
cutting tools, with the spindle gouge 
and skew always being my go-to option. 
Cutting tools slice the wood fibres and as 
such are the most efficient tools to use, 
producing a fine finish especially when 
turning cross-grain timber. Tear-out can 
be induced with scraping-type steel and 
carbide tools, such as beading tools or 
small, round-nose scrapers, as these can 
compress and rip the end-grain fibres 
instead of slicing cleanly through them as 
with the gouge or skew. The right-hand 
picture shows a selection of tools - a 
small spindle gouge with fingernail profile, 
skew beading tools and homemade round- 
nose cove profiling/scraper tool. 

Beads and coves with 
various tools 

Turning beads and coves was the first 
texture that 1 and many others started 
with when turning. But 1 must confess 
that 1 initially used profile tools, such 
as a beading tool, when first starting 
turning to produce my beads, as well as a 
homemade scraper/profile tool ground to 
the radius 1 needed for the size of cove 1 
wanted to produce. 

Before 1 show how to produce the beads 
and coves, 1 want to clarify the pros and 
cons of each method and tool, and to 
make this as simple as possible 1 have 
included a simple table to help. 

Turning beads and coves 

Turning a bead with a spindle gouge or 
skew takes some practice. This article is 
not intended, neither has the scope, to 
cover the actual techniques of how to turn 
the beads and coves with both tools, but 
shows the various options available to 
us. The spindle gouge, as clarified, can 
be used to produce infinite sizes of beads 
while producing an excellent finish from 
the tool. We first mark the width of the 
bead needed - with practice this can be 
omitted - and then one side of the bead 
is cut followed by the other side, thus 
producing two halves of the bead. 

Producing a bead with a skew can be 
achieved by presenting it as a scraper. 

Use a freshly ground cutting edge with the 
tool placed on the toolrest with handle 
slightly higher and shaft tailing down 
in scraping mode. The toe/long point of 
the tool is then plunged gently into what 
will be the valley of the bead and gently 
swung around to shape one side of the 
bead, after which it is repeated on the 
other side to produce a full bead. 

Shaping beads with a beading forming 
tool is probably the simplest way to 
achieve a uniform shape. Here the tool is 



Tools from the top: bead-forming tool, scraper, spindle gouge, skew chisel, bead-forming tool 


Tools used 

Pros 

Cons 

Spindle gouge 

Standard slicing mode 

Slices fibres giving 
excellent surface finish. 
Can produce infinite sizes 
of beads and coves 

Steep learning curve until 
ability gained to use 
effectively 

Spindle gouge 

Scraping mode 

Simple to use for 
producing infinite sizes 
of coves 

Can produce tear-out 
on end-grain fibres 
depending upon wood 
density and grain 

Skew 

Standard slicing mode 

Slices fibres giving 
excellent surface finish. 
Can produce infinite sizes 
of beads and coves 

Steep learning curve until 
ability gained to use 
effectively 

Skew 

Scraping mode 

Simple to use for 
producing infinite sizes of 
beads 

Can produce tear-out 
on end-grain fibres 
depending upon wood 
density and grain 

Beading tool 

Scraping mode 

Simple to use for 
producing set size beads 
as tools manufactured 
3mm, 6mm, 10mm 

Can produce tear-out 
on end-grain fibres 
depending upon wood 
density and grain 

Convex profile/scrapers 
Scraping mode 

Homemade HHS/ 
profile tool 

Flat carbide profile tools 

Simple to use for 
producing set size coves 
as tools manufactured 
or ground 

Can produce tear-out 
on end-grain fibres 
depending upon wood 
density and grain 


► 
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^ set on the toolrest as per manufacturers’ 
recommendations, which is normally, but 
not always, presented in scraping mode. 

But do check the instructions for your 
individual tool. With the tool presented in 
the desired position it is gently plunged 
to depth. If using a bead-forming tool, 
make sure it is sharp and plunge gently, 
especially when you are reaching the 
final/full shape of the bead as excess force 
at this stage can knock the crown of the 
bead off by tearing the fibres, as seen in 
the lower left image. The bead shows tear- 
out, which has occurred at the end grain of 
the fibres within this cross-grain oriented 


bowl. For this reason, 1 think, scraping and 
profile/beading tools are more suited to the 
shaping of texture within end-grain bowls. 

However, you can see that the beads 
to the right of the torn bead in the lower 
left image have a finer surface finish and 
these were produced with the skew chisel 
in scraping mode. The lower right image 
shows the bowls produced for this article 
as well as a pure bowl without bead or 
cove turned texture, with all having their 
own beauty. 

The examples of rim profile and turned 
texture are only a small sample of what 
can be achieved. There is a plethora of 


styles and ides for you to experiment 
with, so do spend time researching 
ancient pottery, ceramics and the items 
around you to see how turned or moulded 
texture as been added. 

In my next article 1 will develop these 
ideas and techniques further to show 
you what we can achieve within the 
foundation of this simple bowl form. It 
will include further techniques and design 
ideas including how to develop the simple 
bowl into a more sculptural form including 
plinths, and cut outs for added impact. 
Have fun turning and experimenting and 
remember to stay safe while turning. • 
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UNDERSTANDING THE BOWL GOUGE 



Understanding the bowl gouge 

Les Symonds takes an in-depth look at a bowl gouge 


In this series of articles, which has already 
examined the parting tool and the spindle 
roughing gouge, I aim to give turners a 
better understanding of their tools, so this 
month I will be looking at the bowl gouge; 
a tool with, as its name strongly suggests, 
just a single function, yet this is a tool 
with a short and very varied history. There 
will be an emphasis on understanding 
the dynamics of what makes it work well 
and what can therefore make it fail, but 
essentially, I aim to give you a level of 
understanding of the tool that will enable 


you to avoid the pitfalls and to use your 
tools to your best advantage. 

The series is aimed at those turners 
who are beginning their journey into 
the craft and at those who have 
intermediate skills. There will be many 
experienced turners who may well know 
other patterns of tools and other ways 
in which to use them, but it is not my 
intention to offer a comprehensive list 
of these - indeed, the subject is so vast 
that many books are available covering 
it. Rather, 1 will cover those tools which 


all of us use regularly and similar 
versions of them that some of us will be 
familiar with, plus some hints on safe 
ways to use them. 

Thus, with this look at the bowl 
gouge, 1 will briefly consider the many 
versions of profile and grinds that have 
been developed historically, but 1 will 
concentrate on the most popular versions 
in use today. 1 will consider how and why 
different grinds are formed and used, and 
how these variations can help or hinder 
our bowl turning. ► 
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^ Development of the bowl gouge 

We don’t have to look too far back to 
find the beginnings of the bowl gouge 
as a specific tool, independent of other 
gouges. Its concept was developed in 
the late 1960s, principally by Roy Child 
(of Peter Child & Son) who experimented 
with the deep flute and variations on how 
the profile of the flute was formed. He 
would grind flutes into round steel rods to 
experiment with them, eventually settling 
for a flute which was basically a V shape, 
but with lightly radiused sides and a tightly 
radiused bottom. Over a period of several 
years, Roy Child made hundreds of these 
gouges, selling them by mail order, until 
the Henry Taylor Tool Company approached 
him with a view to manufacturing and 


marketing the gouge in greater quantities. 
Thus in 1978, Roy modified his design; 
the shape of the flute, especially of its 
walls, was simplified so that off-the-shelf 
milling cutters could mill the flute out of 
IVI2 HSS round bars, and the Henry Taylor 
Superflute was born. This was arguably a 
pivotal moment in the development of the 
tool because this was the point at which 
the deep-fluted bowl gouge became widely 
available to a standard pattern. 

Other manufacturers followed suit and 
the former method of making hand-forged 
gouges soon fell out of favour, the newer 
methods of manufacturing being so much 
quicker and cheaper to use. Over the 
following years the industry has refined 


the shape of the milling cutters used to 
form the flute, which now bears a closer 
resemblance to Roy’s original design than 
it does to the straight side-walls of the 
original Superflute. 



An assortment of modern bowl gouges 



Typical modern gouge flute section 



Development of the gouge flute 


Basic tool grinds in use today 

Principally, there are nowadays just two patterns of grind 
and they fall broadly under the terms ‘traditional grind’ and 
‘fingernail grind’, although there are many slight variations 
on these two grinds and no distinct cut-off point between the 
two. There is no single correct shape - rather, there are many 
different shapes and many turners experiment with the grind to 
find a shape that suits their personal preferences, especially in 
relation to the work they generally do. It is therefore important 
to note at the outset that, as long as the tool and grinding 
profiles you choose give you the results that you want, and are 
safe, then they are the right combination for you. 


At its most extreme, the traditional grind has the tip of the 
tool ground square across with a bevel in the order of 40°, but 
this can be a very tricky profile to use, most notably because it 
has corners where most of us would be used to seeing wings. 

It takes a very experienced woodturner to hollow a bowl with 
such a grind, thus it is most definitely not recommended for the 
novice, or even for the intermediate turner, in whose hands it 
could be quite dangerous. 

A simple development of the square grind is to grind the tip 
back by about 60°, thus sweeping the corners backwards a little 
and developing a projecting tip to the tool, then grinding the 
bevel right around the tip at about 45°. Both of these patterns 
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UNDERSTANDING THE BOWL GOUGE 


fall broadly into what we now think of as a traditional grind. 

The fingernail grind is a development of the former, in which 
the business end of the tool is ground much further back, 
producing longer wings at its sides and making it capable of 
performing a number of useful cuts that the traditional grind 
cannot make. 

As might be expected, there is no single angle to which one 
should grind back from the tip, but anywhere around 30° to 45° 
would be a good starting point for anyone wishing to regrind a 
gouge into this pattern. The development of grinding jigs such 
as the Tormek, Oneway, Woodcut and other makes of swinging 
armature sharpening jigs, make this task much easier for the 


novice to get right. An important aspect of this grind is that the 
wing should either have a straight or a slightly convex top edge; 
you must not form a concave shape, or allow such a shape to 
develop in subsequent grinding of the tool. 

Many well-respected turners have established further patterns 
of grind, which have developed from the fingernail profile and 
you might well come across terms such as ‘modified fingernail’, 
‘swept-back wing’, ‘Irish grind’ or ‘Ellsworth grind’, but don’t be 
too confused by this, they all simply refer to personal variations. 
For now, find a basic fingernail grind that you like, work with it to 
discover its characteristics and, when you fully understand it, then 
try another pattern. 


Rubbing the bevel - the basic cut 

The simplest cut of all with the bowl gouge is that of truing- 
up the edge of a bowl blank. To achieve this, set the toolrest 
across the face of the blank, just below lathe centre level and 
a few millimetres away from its surface. Rest the shaft of the 
tool on the toolrest, square to the workpiece, flute pointing 
upwards and, with the handle very low to start, bring the tool 
in to gently touch the workpiece - avoid excessive pressure 
against the wood or the tool will be bounced out of place by 
any unevenness in the surface. When the heel of the bevel is 
touching the wood, slowly lift the handle until the whole of 
the bevel starts to rub, then lift very gradually higher until you 
see the first sign of dust/shavings run down the flute. Hold the 
gouge at this angle, gently slide it sideways across the edge of 
the bowl blank and continue to do this, working left-to-right or 
right-to-left, as suits you, until the edge is trued up. 

What you have just achieved is a basic roughing cut. It may 
well not give a good finish (especially leading out of end grain) 
and it may well be a slow cut to perform, but it is a good, safe 
starting point. 

Next, try improving this cut a little by setting the gouge to one 
side of the workpiece. Swing the handle away by several degrees 
so the tip points in the direction that it is about to cut and then 
roll the tool by several degrees, such that the flute points in the 
direction that the tool is about to move. You will find that the 
tool cuts a little easier and gives a slightly better finish - that is 
because you have just started to slice through the wood fibres, 
in the early stage of what we call a shear-cut. Thinking back to 
the basic cut (pictured right), the workpiece was running past 
the tip of the tool at 90° to it, so really it was just chopping 
at the surface, hence the poor finish. Little had happened to 
slice wood fibres off the surface, so they might well have been 


plucked out rather than sheared off, especially if the timber was 
soft or spalted. On the other hand, developing a shear cut brings 
the part of the cutting edge that is doing the work against the 
workpiece at a much-reduced angle, slicing through the fibres 
rather than chopping through them. 

A good analogy to think of at this point is that of placing a 
bread-knife on the end of a loaf of bread and just pressing 
downwards - that is the chopping action of the basic cut. On the 
other hand, if you move the bread knife forwards and backwards 
as you press down, you are making a slicing, or shearing, cut. 
The differences in the surface of the bread reflect the differences 
in the finish that you can achieve on the workpiece. 


The basic roughing cut 





Correct presentation of the gouge with bevel rubbing 


Improved roughing cut with light shear 
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^ Rubbing the bevel - a full shearing cut 

The shearing cut can be further developed with the fingernail 
profile, and this can be a very useful cut to learn to use. 

Having trued-up the edge of the blank and with the lathe 
switched off, rest the gouge on the toolrest, roughly in the centre 
of the edge of the workpiece. Set the handle very low, much lower 
than in the previous cut and, with a clockwise twist of the handle, 
roll the gouge onto its side with the bevel against the workpiece 
and continue to roll the tool until the cutting edge just begins 
to make contact - do not roll the tool any further. Try lifting or 
lowering the handle a little - you should notice that lifting the 
handle moves the point of cut closer to the tip, while lowering the 
handle moves the cut down the wing, which is where we want it to 
be. If we were to start the lathe now, and move the tool from left 


to right with gentle pressure of the cutting edge against the wood, 
we would start a shearing cut at a very shallow angle. 

With the lathe still stationary, look closely at the point at which 
the wood will be passing the cutting edge and you will see that 
the angle between them is greatly reduced. Swinging the handle 
from left to right a little can gently increase or decrease this 
angle, such that you can now make shearing cuts right down 
to just a few degrees. You can, of course, reverse this process, 
cutting from right to left. 

Start the lathe up, try out the cut and the first thing that you 
will notice will be the quality of the shaving that you produce. 
With all the variations of this cut, and with the basic cut, full 
bevel contact is an important part of achieving a good finish. 


The full shearing cut underway 



Three different cuts, three different finishes 



Gouge in the full shearing-cut position 



Handle movements, A to move the cut up or down the wing...B to alter 
the angle between the workpiece and the cutting edge...C to increase or 
decrease depth of cut 
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The shearing cut - outside the bowl 

While much of the heavy work shaping the outside of a traditional 
cross-grain bowl is achieved close to the tip of the gouge, the 
surface can be cleaned up to a much finer finish by using a 
shearing pull cut, from the base of the bowl up towards the 
rim, and this might well have to be done in stages, moving the 
toolrest as you progress with larger bowls. Note that to keep the 
bevel rubbing throughout the cut, gentle rolling of the tool will be 
necessary, and this is where the skill comes in. Rolling too little 
can simply cause the heel of the bevel to rub, whereas rolling too 
much can cause an aggressive cut to develop, so keep an eye on 
the depth of the cut as it progresses, rolling the tool to maintain a 
uniform depth of cut. Once again, practising the dynamics of this 
cut, with the lathe switched off, can be very helpful. 


On the other hand, if it’s an end-grain bowl or pot 
that you are making, once the bowl is roughed out into 
shape, the shearing cut can be used in the opposite 
direction to that mentioned above, shearing from the rim 
down to the base. An important aspect to note about 
this cut is that as the gouge follows the shape of the 
bowl downwards to the foot, it might well roll over so 
far that you lose sight of the cutting edge, so it is very 
important that you pay attention to the depth of the cut 
you are making and that you use this as your guide to 
the amount of rolling of the tool that will be necessary - 
roll too little and the cut will run out, roll too much and 
the cut will become aggressive. 



The bevel against the workpiece, commencing Working the cut around the bowl 
the cut 


Rolling the gouge over a convex curve to keep 
the shear-cut running 


The shearing cut - inside the bowl 

Much of the hollowing of a cross-grain bowl can be achieved 
using quite deep cuts, quickly removing waste material with 
the part of the cutting edge close to the tip of the gouge. The 
cutting edge meets the wood at a slight angle, giving some 
shearing action, but nothing like as much as can be achieved on 
the outside of the bowl. It is an efficient way to cut, but does 


not produce the best finish and by the time you get to the 
point of needing a finishing cut, the edge of your gouge will 
almost certainly be far from sharp, so honing or resharpening 
is wise at this point, but to make the most effective use of 
as much of the cutting edge as possible, before needing to 
resharpen, try this approach. 
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From a point roughly halfway out between the centre and the 
rim of the bowl, make cuts i through to 7, leaving a small step 
at the bottom of each cut. If you fail to leave a step, the gouge 
will suddenly go from cutting a manageable amount of timber 
into an aggressive cut - possibly resulting in a catch. 

Next, flip the gouge over and make cuts 8 through to 14 in 


the same way. The actual number of cuts will, of course, be 
determined by the size of the bowl and even by the nature of 
the timber. This will spread the workload around both sides of 
the gouge. With large bowls and with thin-walled bowls you may 
well be wise to make a finishing cut along the inside wall, before 
cutting the next series of cuts, deeper into the bowl. 


Keeping the bevel rubbing inside the bowl 

When making a very shallow bowl or a deeper bowl which 
has a continuous, flowing curve, it is not difficult to keep the 
bevel rubbing throughout the cut, from rim down to the centre, 
however, other shapes of bowls reveal some problems. 

On small bowls with tighter curves, the width of the bevel 
on a large gouge may not fit well into the curve that it is 
cutting, resulting in the heel rubbing excessively and possibly 
burnishing or even scratching the surface. To remedy this, 
try grinding a second bevel, at the heel, following the heel 
around the gouge; this reduces the width of the bevel, 
remedying the problem. 


In deep pots, especially those with straighter sides and a tight 
radius from bowl wall into the bottom of the bowl, a special 
grind might well be needed, otherwise holding the gouge at an 
angle which keeps the bevel rubbing might result in the shaft 
of the gouge impacting on the inside of the bowl wall, at rim 
level, while its cutting edge traverses the radius. For such bowl 
shapes, most experienced turners choose to increase the angle 
of the bevel from the usual 45° up to as much as 60°. Some 
turners have even experimented with a micro-bevel, in which the 
original bevel at the cutting edge is followed by three or four 
bevels, forming a multi-facet curve of its own. 



The bevel’s heel scratching the surface 



The double bevel to minimise heel scratch 


Plunging cuts into deep, narrow pots 

In what is effectively a very deep, narrow-necked bowl, such 
as a pencil pot or deep goblet, the usual angle at which the 
gouge is held would soon result in the shaft of the gouge 
impacting on the bowl rim on the far side of the bowl. In such 
cases, commence the cut in the usual way and once the gouge 
bevel is safely sitting into the cut, slowly twist the handle in 
an anticlockwise direction and draw the end of the handle 
towards you, shifting the cut from below the tip to just above 
it, but always keeping the bevel sitting in the cut. This allows 
the gouge to be held much more in line with the bed of the 
lathe, rather than at the more normal angle of about 45° to it, 
facilitating a deeper plunge into the pot. 

A note of caution here. This is quite a complex dynamic to 
achieve, so proceed with caution and perhaps try out the cut 


in a normal bowl, where it will be somewhat easier to 
experiment with it. 

Conclusion 

There is much more to the bowl gouge than we could possibly 
cover here, so I have limited the content to the most common 
queries that I deal with when teaching bowl turning. My strongest 
advice would be to use a few decent-sized scraps of timber and 
practice, practice, practice. Because of the overall length of bowl 
gouges, the dynamics of swinging and lifting the handle can be 
quite complex and extensive, so get a feel for them on timber 
that you don’t value highly; beyond practising to gain skills and 
experience, put aside the need to make the perfect finished bowl 
from the outset. • 




Commence the cut in the usual way 


Roll the shaft and swing the handle to keep the 
cut running... 


...how the gouge sits in the cut with the cut 
occurring on the lower wing 
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Olivers Woodturning FollOW US Telephone: 01233 613992 

Little Singleton Oast, Goldwell Lane, ji^ E-Mail: sales@oliverswoodturning.co.uk 

Great Chart, Kent, TN26 US Shop: www.oliverswoodturning.co.uk 

Opening Times - Monday to Friday Sam to 5pm. Online 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. 

As I may be teaching please call in advance if you are visiting for advice. 

Open most Saturdays by appointment only. 
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• Mix or layer multiple colours 

• 12 complimenting colours 

• Water based wood dye 

• Long lasting colour 

• 250ml 

£8.50 each 
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SQUARE PLATTER 



Square platter 

Pat Carroll makes a four-sided piece enhanced with colour and texture 


This is the first in a series of square platters I hope to create. In 
woodturning safety is first and foremost. Correct personal and 
respiratory protection should be worn, appropriate secure holding 
methods for the type of work should be used, the correct turning 
speeds should be used for the size, condition and shape of 
timber selected, the correct tools should be used and you should 
be familiar with all the best working practices for the equipment 
and machinery used, which should be in good working order. 

The main concern with this project, a square platter, is the 
corners projecting out when turning. This means the tool is 
in negative space for the majority of the external area. It also 
means that you have the corners spinning around, which can 
catch the unwary. Before starting up the lathe, spin the work 
to ensure that no part of it touches the toolrest or toolrest 
assembly and never adjust the rest while the work is spinning. 
You should also keep all body parts behind the toolrest at all 
times. Only the tool itself should project past the toolrest. 

If you are worried about having square corners spinning 


around, this can be overcome by gluing sacrificial scrap pieces 
to the outer edge and the piece can then be cut to cut to a disc 
shape on a bandsaw. Once the turning is complete the sacrificial 
pieces can be removed. Alternatively, a large, solid disc may 
also be used and, once turned, cut to a square shape. 

The lathe speed should be based on the size and condition of 
the wood and be one that helps minimise the time the tool is in 
negative space. 

Light cuts with sharp tools are essential. Most of the 
suggestions given here apply to most woodturning projects. 

The piece of wood I selected was spalted sycamore {Acer 
pseudoplatanus), but any close-grained, dense hardwood should 
work. The piece I used was a little thicker than required because 
it had a defect, which will be pointed out in later steps, it will be 
turned away. The texture I applied to this project was done with 
a rotating toothed cutter in a mini long-neck angle grinder, but 
you could hand or power carve the texture as you choose. The 
colour was added in stages to build up the desired effect. ► 
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TOOLS AND MATERIALS 


Front 


TOOLS 

• Personal & respiratory protective 
equipment (PPE & RPE) 

• Bowl gouge 

• Beading and parting tool 

• Eaceplate 

• Chuck 

• Revolving tailstock centre 

• Indexing facility 

• Screwdriver and screws 

• Power Sander 

• Eong-neck mini-angle 
grinder with rotary cutter 

• Rotary cleaning brush 

MATERIALS 

• Timber used: sycamore 

• Abrasives 120-320 grit 

• Spray black lacquer 

• Selection of iridescent colours 

• Clear spray lacquer 



A 


295mm 

(liyiein) 





65mm (2y8in) 
Recess 


Recess 


Back 
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SQUARE PLATTER 


Turning the back 

1 Secure the blank to the lathe with a 
loomm faceplate. Use six adequately sized 
screws that are not too long so as to 
create problems later on. They should only 
project into the waste section of wood. 

To centre the faceplate, lines are drawn 
diagonally from corner to corner. Using 
a compass set to 51mm a circle is drawn 
and this gives a guide for the faceplate. 
Before turning, bring up the tailstock and 
locate a revolving tailstock centre into 
the middle of the wood. Keep it in place 
for support as much as possible during 
turning. Before turning, pay attention to 
grain direction and any possible defects - 
there are two areas marked in red, which 
may impact on the design and safety of 
turning the wood. 

2 Set the toolrest square to the surface 
of the work. It is best to use a long 
toolrest so that 1 can set the right-hand 
side near the centre of the work, near 
the tailstock and have it extend past the 
corners of the work. This means 1 can 
easily work across the piece. Now, select 
a suitable lathe speed, turn on the lathe 
and, using a bowl gouge, use a pull cut 
to clean up the face of the blank. To 
minimise gouge bounce due to hit and 
miss cuts against the square section of 
wood, maintain downward pressure on 
the gouge blade to maintain contact with 
the rest at all times, and not so much 
forward pressure into the work. Make 
light pull cuts and start cleaning up 

the back of the platter. Note the tool 
is in negative space a lot of the time 
near the outer edges. 

3&4 With the bottom trued up and 
roughly shaped to create the up-sweep 
curve, mark design lines where possible 
areas of enhancement may be placed. 

The centre circle will be a recess to 
hold the platter. Pencil marks are easily 
removed if you find them to be in the 
wrong place later. 

For final shaping take a gentle shear 
cut. If you have easy access to the work a 
push cut with bevel support is a great cut 
working from the centre outwards in this 
grain orientation. 1 opted for the shear 
cut as bevel contact is hard to maintain 
when negative space is an issue and the 
tailstock is in place. 

5 & 6 To cut the chuck recess use a 
plunge cut with a parting tool. The 
revolving tailstock is removed at this 
point as it restricts access with the 
parting tool. The recess and angle should 
be cut to suit your chuck jaws. The 
centre pip is left or used later during the 
finishing process. 






7 1 chose to add a bead using a V-tool 
at this stage. Create a V-groove by very 
gently rotating the tool. This action 
helps minimise tear-out. Once the groove 
is cut, the flat side of the pointed tool is 
used to gently round over the corners, 
creating a bead. This can also be 
achieved with a spindle gouge or even 
a beading tool. 



8 Since the work is square edged, 1 sand 
the corners with a power sander down to 
400 grit with the lathe off. Once sanding 
is complete on the areas outside the solid 
circular area, the rest of the platter may be 
sanded using abrasive placed on a hand¬ 
held pad with the platter rotating. But it is 
safer to sand it with the lathe stationary 
using the power sander. ► 
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PHOTOGRAPHS COURTESY PAT CARROLL (AUTHOR) 
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SQUARE PLATTER 


9&10 The recess is checked for a correct 
fit by simply inserting the chuck. Doing 
this before the faceplate is removed is a 
safe way of ensuring everything will fit 
well. Remove the work from the lathe, 
fit the chuck on the lathe and secure the 
platter onto the chuck. Now remove the 
faceplate. The defects, highlighted in red 
earlier, are clearly seen and 1 hope that 
they will be turned away with the excess 
wood. Bring up the revolving tailstock 
centre for support. 

Turning the inside & decoration 

11 As before, set the toolrest close to the 
face of work, position one end close to 
the revolving centre and have the other 
end sit past the corners of the work. The 
front of the platter can now be turned. 
Working from the outside towards the 
centre, take light cuts into the corners of 
the wood, aiming for the angle of entry 
into the wood that you need. The bevel is 
the indicator of the direction of cut. 

12 Continue making cuts into the corner, 
working ever nearer the finished wall 
thickness and correct curve required. You 
leave quite a thick section of timber in 
the solid section. Remove this by making 
a series of pull and push cuts, always 
keeping clear of the upward-pointing 
corners, until you have an even wall 
thickness for your platter. 

13 With the front turned 1 chose to create 
a centre boss for decoration. A bead 
surrounds the centre to create a frame. 
Once done, four lines were drawn as 
guidelines for the texture. 

14-16 Additional lines are drawn 
between the initial first four lines. These 
are guidelines only to keep the texture 
running in a similar pattern. A 50mm 
carbide-tipped disc fitted to a mini long- 
neck angle grinder is used to create the 
texture. The platter is index locked to 
keep it stationary and, as the pattern 
progresses, it is moved and locked in 
place as the texture is created by gently 
tapping the disc on and off the wood 
as you go along the lines, leaving gaps 
between each touch of the blade. Use a 
nylon rotary brush in a cordless drill to 
clean up any excess fibres. 

Finishing touches 

17 The platter is now painted with black 
ebonising lacquer. There will be overspray 
onto the edge, but this will be sorted later. 

18-21 The first colour used is turquoise 
iridescent paint, which is applied with a 
torn piece of sponge to give a texture to 
the paint. Small amounts are used each 


time, dabbing gently so as not to fill 
the texture with colour. The next colour 
added is cerise. This too is applied with 
a sponge, allowing drying time between 
coats. Yellow, green and azure blue are 
the remaining colours added 

21 A beading tool is used to clean up the 
bead. It was safer and the simplest option 
in case of a slip with a gouge resulting in 
unwanted design changes. 



22 A red marker creates a defining line 
between the centre and the bead. 

23 A bowl gouge is used to take very fine 
cuts to clean up the centre of the platter. 

24 The platter with the centre sanded and 
several light coats of satin lacquer. Make 
sure it has a nice, even covering. 


25 The finished item. • 
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Remote Interactive 

^lucas % 

Demos and Classes 


. Tuition from your own home. 


Join Glenn in his workshop in 

Co Carlow Ireland, via video call 
(e.g Zoom). 


Group demonstrations and private 


tuition for individuals, small groups 
and Clubs are available. 





717-486-5232 

OFF CENTER JIG 

Complete Kit 

Use coupon: JIG for 25 % OFF 

Valid thru August 31,2020. Not valid with other offers. 


nilesbottlestoppers.com 


Made in the USA 
Ships everywhere 
jp FDA tested & approved 
Q Secure Online Shopping 


10 % 

OFF 


ALL ORDERS 




Use coupon: 

SHOW SPECIAL 

Valid thru August 31,2020. 
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The joy of experimenting 

Gary Sanders talks to Mark Baker about his turning journey 



Hollow vessel in Baltic birch plywood, mahogany and walnut veneer 


I reside in Greenville, Texas, with my wife, 
Sheryl. We raised our four children here 
and I retired in 2012 from the Greenville 
Fire Department with 33 years of service. 
Sheryl and I love to travel, making special 
trips to see our three grandkids. Going 
yearly to the AAW Symposiums, whether 
by car or on our motorcycle, is one way 
we have vacationed throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

My first finished woodturned piece 
was a bowling pin lamp I did in junior 
high. I soon realised I liked this form 
of shaping wood and wanted to explore 
turning further. I found patterns influence 


my work and I look at architecture and 
both natural and man-made designs 
for inspiration. One of my earliest 
inspirational ideas for the suspended 
boxes came from studying mag wheels 
on cars. 

In 1991, while I was delivering some of 
my custom wood jewellery to a Dallas 
gallery, I saw a display of turnings from 
the AAW Symposium. The gallery owner 
said if I wanted to learn more about 
turning to get in contact with this 
gentleman, and handed me a business 
card. That man was Clay Foster. Clay 
became a mentor and inspired me to look 


inward, believe in myself and to do my 
own thing. 

I experiment a lot with plywood 
lamination and created a wall hanging. I 
made it out of 20mm plywood and got 
infatuated by it and the possibilities of 
the turning and carved options with these. 

Since the first wall hanging I have been 
trying different types of veneers between 
thin sheets of plywood to make them 
more eye-catching. I have recently gone 
back to making jewellery too. Mainly for 
presents and such like, but have just 
started creating trinket boxes and 
bracelets too from Baltic birch plywood. ► 
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Above: Gary Sanders in his workshop 
Left: Coloured box elder burl 
Bottom left: Kaleidoscope in mesquite 


Experiences and desires 

The biggest challenges were gluing the 
ply up. 1 had to develop some homemade 
6 iomm (24in) reach clamps to help 
with this to ensure even pressure when 
clamping across the surfaces. Whatever 1 
am gluing, 1 always have several layers of 
plywood sandwiched to keep everything 
level as possible. 

My biggest mistake in woodturning was 
to totally centre my work on one main 
theme. 1 got really burned out on doing 
the same basic designs and pretty much 
stopped turning for a couple years, until 1 
decided to go in another direction. 

Overcoming my fear of being in front of 
a group was one of the biggest challenges 
1 faced. With encouragement from Clay 
Foster and the Woodturners of North 
Texas in Fort Worth, 1 slowly became 
confident enough to begin teaching 
through demonstrations. 

Writing articles for publication and even 
hand-outs for demos is very challenging 
as 1 have dyslexia. My wife works patiently 
with me to get my ideas, thoughts and 
meanings across in these areas. 

1 would like my present carved work to 
be recognised as well as or better than 
my past suspended boxes. The world of 
woodturning is more than just a finished 
piece of art. Over the years Sheryl and 
1 have developed wonderful friendships 
with people in this field from all over the 
United States and abroad. This is the best 
reason to be a woodturner. 

Quick-fire comments 

My oddest woodturning experience 
happened years ago at the Texas Turn or 
Two. This was an outdoor event which 
would evolve into SWAT (Southwest 
Association of Woodturners). 1 was 
demonstrating in an open-sided tent in 
the wind and pouring rain and there were 
die-hard turners who stayed till the end 
instead of heading for shelter. 
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FEATURE-GARY SANDERS 



Suspended box in cocobolo and box elder burl 
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Working on a ply form 



The finished form, The Windmills of Your Mind 



Living in a Time of Confusion 


In October of 2005 I was invited to 
Australia to demo at the Blue Mountains 
International Woodturning Symposium. 
During the two and a half weeks my wife 
and I were in Australia I also participated 
in Collaboration 2005 in Newcastle 
NSW. That has been, by far, my most 
memorable woodturning experience. 

In the past when we attended the AAW 
Symposiums our two youngest daughters 
would go with us and we would have a 
lovely time and interest in turning. My 
wife and I have also combined our love 
of turning with our love of motorcycles 
and mostly ride to the AAW and SWAT 
symposia too. I am planning to make a 
trip to Utah. 

• The best piece of advice I’ve been given 
was to look at all art forms and not just 
woodturning. 

• I have never given up on a project, but 
It did take me two and a half years to 
complete a rocking chair for Sheryl. 

• Even though I haven’t done many 
in recent years I still like turning 
hollow vessels. 

• The best advice I could pass on to new 
turners would be to not let self-doubts 
hold you back. 

• My tip for others is that learning to be a 
good turner makes life more fun. 

• The biggest difference I see today is 
how far woodturning has gone to the 
artistic side versus the more utilitarian 
objects when I started. Turning today 
is getting your canvas ready to do your 
artsy, fartsy stuff on. 


My favourite piece of equipment is my 
Oneway lathe. Almost every idea I have 
starts on the lathe. However, with the 
new direction my work is going I think 
I will be doing more pieces that are 
entirely carved. I also could not turn 
without the articulated light system I 
designed for my Oneway lathe. 

I would love for wood art to become a 
more desirable art form. Promotion for 
this type of art is slow and there is a 
long way to go. 

With the new work, I am trying to 
develop new and exciting things and 
hoping to get in some galleries to create 
a wider exposure. 

We have a local turning club and I have 
a lot of friends I have met through 
turning. It is about meeting new people 
and seeing what they are up to. 

I do not have any regrets. The journey 
in turning has been great for me. I 
have had to learn to talk to others and 
eventually do demonstrations, so it has 
meant that I have had to come out of 
my shell a bit. Before woodturning I 
would not have done that. 

A lot of people have wondered why I 
have not tried to promote myself further. 
Being a fireman meant that turning was 
not ever my top priority, even though 
I loved spending time doing it when I 
could. When I first started turning, I took 
a mini lathe to the station and did a lot 
of turning there in the quieter times. 
Some of my colleagues thought that I 
was obsessive, but for me the more I 
turned, the more I learned. For the first 
15 years all I wanted to do was turn. It 
was as stress buster too, and still Is. • 



Standing Out in a crowd 
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FEATURE-GARY SANDERS 



Segmented bangles in Baltic birch plywood, mahogany veneer and bubinga 


Drama Queen in Baltic birch plywood, and mahogany and walnut veneer 


Wave in Baltic birch plywood, walnut and cherry veneer 


Channeling My Emotions in Baltic birch plywood, mahogany and walnut veneer 
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ADD A NEW DIMENSION 
TO YOUR WORK WITH 


Visit our 
Online Store 
Today! 


Ideal wherever wood and steel can combine to make stylish... 

■ Furniture 

■ Clacks 

■ Signs 

■ Frames & Decorative Panels 
I and so much more 

Call today for our free Catalogue and if you quote the promo eode "MWT20" 
we will send you our new demo DVD free of eharge 

J a CR Wood Ltd, Dept MWT20. 66 Clough Road, Hull HUS 1SR 
01482 345067 | info@jandcrwood.co.uk 

www.metal-craft.co.uk 
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Easy to use tools that do 
not require heat or power 



The Decorating Elf 

the most versatile texturing tool available - so simple to use 

Cuts wood - side & end grain, acrylics, alternative ivory, bone, antler 

aluminium and brass. 

Use it on concave, flat and convex surfaces 





The "cylinder^ 
and "bud" cutters 
are available as 
optional extras 


The Decorating Elf comes 
complete with a ball cutter 
and a free instructional DVD 


Watch Nick Agar on YouTube demonstrating the tools 
h ftps; // WWW .youtube .co m/ watc h? v=ma99 n h a A LU A 



Talk with your Henry Taylor Stockist today! 












Alternative chucking 

In the last of this series Andy Coates looks at some more 
of the less-common methods of holding work on the lathe 



Coincidence is a strange thing. Does it exist at all? Who knows 
for certain? All I know is that a request for 300 lace bobbins 
at the precise time I was beginning this fourth and hnal piece in 
the series seemed like a coincidence, and slightly changed my 
plans for this article. 

Lace bobbins are great things to turn. They are good for 
practice because they require little material, good because they 
are ideal for honing technique and repetition skills, and weight 
for weight they sell for a good price, and are usually required in 
sets rather than individually. In this case they also called for a 
dedicated jaw set to be made. 


Bobbin blanks can be held in conventional engineering 
jaws, or pin jaws if you have a small enough set, or a 
Morse taper square drive in the headstock mandrel, but 
each of these methods requires a purchase. If you have 
even a single set of jaws you own jaw carriers, and these 
can be used additionally to make a set of dedicated jaws. 

We will also take a quick look at two other variations 
on the themes I have already covered, but once you 
begin on this shop-made holding journey you begin to 
see other opportunities, but those you will no doubt 
discover for yourself. ► 
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◄ Making the chuck 

Any scrap block of wood is suitable 
for a Bobbin chuck, but a hardwood is 
preferable. 1 used a scrap of laminated 
sapele from a previous job. The scrap 
block already had a tenon on, but if 
yours has not then mount between 
centres and turn a tenon on it to mount 
in the scroll chuck. 

The scrap block was trued up and faced 
off perfectly flat, and the diameter was 


taken down to the diameter of the chuck. 
The jaw carrier was measured to ascertain 
the position of the machine screw holes 
and key, and these dimensions were 
transferred to the face of the chuck. NB: 
each chuck brand will be different, so 
measure yours for these dimensions. 

Then, use the indexing system to mark the 
face into eight segments. 1 also marked 
a circle lomm diameter at the centre for 


later reference, but this may be different 
for your chuck. 

A 3mm channel is cut for the key to sit 
in. This needs to be as tight-fitting as 
you can make it for accuracy and quality 
of fit. Test-fit the jaw carrier until the fit 
is perfect. Once you have achieved this, 
mark the depth of the chuck required - 1 
made mine 20mm deep - and part the 
chuck off from the block. 



Truing the scrap block 


Marking out the chuck 



Cutting the recess 




Checking the fit 


Parting the chuck off 


Preparing the chuck to take the carriers 

The positions for the eight machine screws are carefully marked 
with an awl to assist on positioning the drill bit. The machine 
screws for my chuck are 5mm diameter (check yours) so the 
holes are drilled with a 5mm drill bit. Drill through to a scrap 
platten to ensure a clean hole. 

Unless you have a supply of different length machine screws 
you may need to countersink for the machine screws. 1 used a 


drill bit the size of the screw head and countersunk the holes. 
Set a depth stop to ensure you do not drill too deep. 

The next job is to cut the four quadrants. This can be done 
by any means you have available or are comfortable with; 

1 used a superfine blade on the scrollsaw as it is easy to 
freehand cut to a line accurately, but you could use a handsaw 
or bandsaw. Cut the quadrants out as cleanly as possible. 




Drilling the mounting holes 


Countersinking 



Cutting the quadrants 
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ALTERNATIVE CHUCKING 


Preparing the holding faces and assembly 


The sides of each quadrant can be 
cleaned up on a belt sander. Ensure you 
make an even number of passes on each 
face to keep them balanced. At the nose 
you need to create flat holding faces. The 
lomm circle 1 scribed earlier is my guide 
here. Addressing the quadrant squarely to 
the belt sander, take the point down to an 
approximately lomm flat surface*. Make 
each quadrant the same. 

Assemble the chuck carefully as it is 
easy to overtighten and pull a jaw out of 
alignment. Once all four jaw carriers are 
fitted to the jaws assemble the chuck, 



Checking the holding face 


check for obvious alignment issues -they 
do occur - and adjust accordingly. You may 
need to re-true the outer edge at this stage. 

Once you are happy with the jaws a test 
run can be made. Mount a lomm x lomm 
X i2omm blank in the bobbin jaws. The 
blank should go into the chuck at least 
15mm deep. Tighten the jaws down. At 
this point you can use the tailstock centre 
for extra support, and if you are then a 
dedicated square drive can be used to 
avoid the potential of splitting the blank 
with a cone drive. A square-hole revolving 
tailstock drive can be made using an 



Assembling the jaws 


accessory that will be detailed later in this 
article. 1 tend not to use tailstock centre 
support because, by the very nature of 
lace bobbin-turning, the non-tool-holding 
hand is used for support anyway. 

The drive holds the bobbins securely and 
firmly, and performs perfectly. You could 
modify this chuck to suit any repetitive 
short turning that starts from square stock. 

*This dimension is based on the dimension 
of the standard lace bobbin blanks 1 have 
pre-cut in stock, but the jaws will safely and 
securely hold stock up to 20mm square. 



Turning a lace bobbin in the jaws 


Tailstock drives made for a revolving cup chuck arbor 


Many turning projects require tailstock centre support for safety 
and accuracy of turning, and the commercially available options 
are well known. The cone centre is the most common, but it 
is far from being my go-to solution. Cone centres can cause 
the workpiece to split if overtightened, and this is a common 
problem. For this reason 1 tend to use a revolving ring centre 
for most situations, but what about those occasions when 
even that is not suitable? 

A revolving cup chuck arbor is a genuine boon to your 
work-holding armoury, and has the benefit of having almost 
limitless functionality. Essentially the arbour (front right 
of centre in the main image, page 67) is simply a Morse taper 
with a set of twin bearings mounted on the head. You can turn 
any shape of drive you require to fit over the bearing head, 
and these are removable so you can use the drive for a 
multitude of holding tasks. 



Boring the blank 


In the case of the lace bobbins a 10mm hole could be drilled, 
squared with a bench chisel, and the head mounted on the cup 
chuck arbor to support the lace bobbin. The other potential uses 
are myriad: hollow form supports, bowl base supports, fruit 
chucks, hollow chucks for spherical forms, ultra-small supports 
for appropriate forms, shaped drives to particular requirements, 
or whatever you need. Making the actual chuck component is a 
simple task and varies only in the shape of 
the end you require. 

The square blank 50mm x 50mm x 60mm is mounted in C 
jaws and, using a Jacobs chuck with a 35mm Forstner cutter, a 
hole is bored 22mm deep. Bore the hole slowly, withdrawing to 
remove the swarf to avoid widening the hole out. You should 
aim for a perfect tight fit. At the base of the hole a further hole, 
4mm deep and 23mm diameter, is required to accommodate the 
arbor end and circlip. Next mount a piece of scrap wood and 



Shaping the cup ^ 
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^ turn a jam chuck to take the 35 mm hole. Mount the cup on 
the jam chuck. The body can be turned to any shape you 
require, as can the end of the blank, but for the purposes 
of illustration 1 made a cup chuck for a sphere. 

The end of the blank is slightly tapered and the end face 
squared off. A recess 3 mm deep was cut to take an 0-ring. 
You can use any size appropriate to your needs. The 0-ring 


is glued in place and the chuck is ready for work; simply slip 
the cup over the bearing head and mount the arbor in the 
tailstock. Used in conjunction with a matching scroll chuck- 
held version the cup chuck is ideal for holding spheres while 
abrading. The arbor is an extremely useful addition to 
the accessory rack and is in regular use for a wide range 
of holding situations. 



Recess cut and 0-ring fitted 


Chuck in use to hold a sphere 


Woodplate jaws 

Woodplate jaws are a much underused 
accessory. 1 have often seen them 
incorrectly used as four-part faceplates, 
which is frankly bizarre, but if it works 
it works. Woodplate jaws are simply 
four quadrants of steel made to mount 
on accessory jaw carriers. Wood blocks 
are screwed to the plates and a holding 
channel or step-turned into them to take 
a particular project. The main advantages 
of this as a chuck are low cost, non¬ 
marring, and being infinitely adaptable. 

1 used a blank cut from a board of 
sapele that survived my workshop fire 



Fire-salvaged donor board marked up 


three years ago and 1 deemed unsuitable 
for making work with due to potential 
heat damage, but felt certain it was good 
enough for a chuck blank. Try to find the 
deepest blank you can as this allows for 
the longest screws to be used to hold the 
plates. 1 aim for the screws to be at least 
half the depth of the blank. 

1 marked a disc approximately 6 in 
diameter and, using a square, marked 
off the quadrants for cutting on the 
chopsaw. The quadrants do not need 
to be absolutely perfect, so this is a 
quick task. When the wood jaw plates 



Woodplate jaws 


are sited abutting each other they 
do not form a circle. At 100 mm 
diameter they do. This will account 
for your kerf. 

Cut the quadrants out as cleanly as 
possible, but do not worry too much if 
they are a little skewed - any irregularities 
will not affect the function. You will need 
four wood screws per plate, two machine 
screws (points awarded for the obvious 
error in the picture) per plate, an awl, 
drill-driver, and a method of clamping the 
quadrants for fixing, and the accessory 
jaw carriers. 



Components collected for assembly 


Assembly 

The jaw carriers need to be attached first, as the machine screw 
holes will be covered by the wood jaws. After swapping the 
machine screws for the required countersunk versions 1 fitted the 
carriers, ensuring they were nipped up as tightly as possible. 

Align the woodplate jaw with the sides of the wooden quadrant 
and mark the centres of the screw holes with an awl. Drill 
suitable pilot holes and then drive the screws in to secure the 
wood jaw to the carrier. Clamping the rear of the woodplate 
allows you to hold the wood plate in position while you drive 


the screws. This ensures they are as accurately fitted as 
possible. 1 always try to ensure that the screws only travel to 
half the depth of the wood jaws, and always mark the depth and 
position from centre on the jaws to avoid cutting into them at 
some later date. 

Assemble the four jaws and fit to the chuck body. Close 
the jaws and determine if the outer edge needs to be trued; 
occasionally it will do, but this is only for balance so do not 
be concerned if it does. Once true, slightly open the jaws and 
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ALTERNATIVE CHUCKING 


place a scrap of square or round stock approximately i5-2omm 
diameter in the centre of the jaws as a spacer, and clamp down. 
This ensures that once a holding step/recess is cut you have the 
travel to clamp the workpiece in place. 

How you use your new woodplate chuck depends on what 
you wish to hold. 1 chose a part-finished bowl for illustrative 
purposes. The bowl could be held on either an outside or inside 
grip, but 1 decided on an inside grip. The inside diameter of the 
bowl is measured and this dimension transferred to the face 
of the jaws with a pencil. A step lomm deep is cut on a slight 
dovetail and the waste to the outside turned away. 

Remove the scrap spacer from the centre of the woodplate jaws 


and close the jaws down. Mount the bowl over the 
dovetail tenon and expand the jaws out until they grip the 
inner edge of the bowl. Do not over-tighten as this could split 
the bowl. Check the bowl is secure and with the lathe speed 
set low, turn on the lathe. If all is well the lathe speed can 
be increased to an appropriate speed for a clean but safe 
cut. When using any kind of accessory jaw 1 tend to work 
at slower lathe speeds than 1 would using a conventional 
chuck, and this seems to work for me. 

Take less aggressive cuts than is usual and you should 
be able to re-turn or complete your workpiece without any 
issues whatsoever. 



Attaching the woodplate jaw 


Holding dovetail cut 




Re-turning the foot 


Bowl foot completed 


Conclusions 

Each of the alternative holding methods 1 
have detailed in this series has proved time 
and time again to be of use to me, despite 
already owning just about every jaw type 
imaginable for my chucks. Wooden holding 
methods have been around a long time, 
since long before fancy steel scroll chucks 
were available, and they served their users 
well for many, many years. While 1 happily 
admit that the commercially available 
options are often far superior, 1 cannot 
help but feel that the wooden, shop-made, 
versions still have a place in the turner’s 
workshop. They are cheap and easy to 
make, they are adaptable and infinitely 


replaceable, they do not damage tools if 
you make contact during turning, and there 
is a sense of satisfaction to be had from 
making something useful from nothing. 

If other resistant materials, such as 
hard plastics, are used in place of wood, 
the resulting holding devices can last 
a lifetime and look like a commercially 
sourced accessory. You will most probably 
be asked to make more for friends once 
they see how useful they are. 

You may also find that you can use 
different holding devices, made for one 
purpose, in conjunction with others for an 
entirely different purpose. For instance. 


the wood jaw plates could be used 
with the cup chuck centre for holding a 
round-bottomed bowl for final abrading or 
shaping, or for goblets while finishing the 
underside of the foot. The potentials are 
there to be discovered. 

Once you make your first alternative 
holding devices you will see other 
solutions to other holding problems and 
be able to modify the various processes 
to provide other devices for specific uses. 
The savings are nice, but the main things 
are to enjoy the challenge, revel in the 
successes, and turn safely and securely 
using chucks you fashioned yourself. • 
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More information available from your 
local stockists or contact us at: 

PO Box 260, Stowmarket, IP14 9BX 
Tel: 01473 890118 
mailroom@chestnutproducts.co.uk 
www.chestnutproducts.co.uk 
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CHESTNUT 

PRODUCTS 


^See ou^YouTube channel fo r more tips! 


Coloured and Textured Bowl 

WITH Stewart Furini 

Q Turn and texture the 
outside of your bowl in a 
random pattern. A power 
carving tool makes this 
much easier. Smooth back 
as necessary. 

O Apply Spirit Stain with an 
airbrush to the outside of 
the bowl while it’s spinning 
on the lathe at about 
500rpm. (If you don't have 
an airbrush, the stain can 
also be applied with an 
ordinary artist brush while 
the bowl is stationary). 

O Lightly load a soft brush 
with black acrylic paint, then 
brush off most of the paint 
on a piece of card or paper. 
The brush can now be used 
to 'dry brush' across the top 
of the texture. 


Q Finish the inside and 
outside with Microcrystalline 
Wax. Use a brush to buff the 
wax on the outside of the 
bowl to get into the deepest 
parts of the texture. 

Q A close up of the texture 
on the outside of the bowl, 
showing how the dry 
brushing technique has 
provided a contrast for the 
raised areas against the 
stained background. 



For skill, integrity 
and expertise... 

...choose a nnember of 

The Guild of Master Craftsmen 

The Guild of Master Craftsmen has a long tradition 
of supporting masters in their crafts from Roofers to 
Carpenters, French Polishers to Thatchers, Bespoke 
Barn designers to watchmakers and in over 400 more 
trades, services and professions. Our members are 
renowned for their Skill, Integrity and Expertise and 
can only align themselves with the Guild after vigorous 
checks are carried out. 


Recognising craftsmanship 
in a modern world 



# GUILD 

o/MASTER CRAFTSMEN 
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TURNED RING PULLS 



Turned ring pulls 


Here are two different techniques for creating turned ring pulls. 

To avoid creating weak joints we turned our attention to the boss 


As the saying goes, there’s more than one way to skin a cat, and 
there was a fair amount of debate in the workshop as to what 
the best method might be to create these ring pulls. There are 
similarities with the techniques used here to those used in split 
turning to produce quadrant moulding. The ring handle passes 
through a boss secured to the object - typically a tea caddy or 
similar container. The design, often side-mounted, is a common 
feature on Regency-style pieces such as wine coolers and other 
storage vessels taking influence from classical forms. In most 


cases the handles will be brass and able to withstand the 
stresses required to move objects from A to B. On smaller items 
their use is primarily decorative as the ring itself is prone to 
fracturing across the short grain. 

While it is possible to make the ring in one piece, split it and 
then rejoin the two halves, we questioned the integrity of this 
kind of joint. We decided in this case to stick with tradition and 
focus our attention on the boss, albeit with a few twists and 
turns of our own. ► 
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^ Create the ring 

Using a lomm bead forming tool, begin by working the outside 
to establish the finished size. To gain access to the back of the 
ring, remove sufficient material to insert the tool a second time 
and increase the circumference to about V3 of the complete 
ring. Now, turning your attention to the front, remove a similar 
amount of material, getting close to % of the way around the 


ring. You might want to polish the ring before continuing to work 
from both sides to almost complete the arc. Use a 2mm parting 
tool to sever the ring from the block. This will leave behind a 
tiny part of the arc unfinished. Create a taper on the block and 
carefully jam the ring onto it. You can now complete the arc 
leaving just a little sanding by hand to finish. 




A bead forming tool is used cove down on the rest 


Work the outer edge of the ring first to a fraction 
over its finished size 


Remove material from the block behind the ring 
to gain access to the back edge 


Work the front face of the ring to the depth of the gouge and no further 



About % of the inside of the ring still needs to be shaped 





Create a wedge on the block on which to jam the ring with the square Complete the back edge of the ring with the same forming tool 

section facing out. Make sure it is on square 
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TURNED RING PULLS 


Boss: Option 1 

Form the boss over-size using a 3mm parting tool and drill 
through with a hole slightly larger than the thickness of the 
ring. The rough exit hole can be tidied up by reducing the boss 
down to its finished diameter afterwards. Now add the remaining 
details - a shoulder, spigot and bead - before polishing and 
parting from the block. With a kerf of 0.4mm it is possible 
to split the boss and rejoin it with hardly a trace. African 
blackwood (Dalbergia melanoxylon) is the ideal material for this 
sort of work. Of course, a straight hole is of little use for a ring 


to pass through and you will now have to shape it to match 
the curve of the ring. A combination of a rasp and sanding 
attachment on a rotary modelling tool will prove very useful 
at this stage. 

If you need to flatten the two faces of the boss, this can be 
done with a fine sheet of abrasive on a piece of float glass. 
Before gluing back together you can gently sand the edges of 
the hole so that both halves match. Finally, glue them together. 
For a dark timber, animal glue will result in a nearly invisible join. 





Create the boss with a through-hole, shoulder 
and spigot 


Open up the channel to match the curve of 
the ring 


Blend the edges of the through-hole to match 


Boss: Option 2 

Instead of splitting the boss down the middle and risking a 
visible glue line on lighter timber, create one using the previous 
technique but without a beaded face. Make a separate patre, 
similar in size to the shoulder. Open the hole up from the face 


of the boss and use whatever method you can to create a 
channel that will allow the ring to pass through. Now glue the 
patre on to the front of the boss. • 



Open up the through-hole from the face 


Glue the patre on the face of the boss 


Reassemble the two halves of the boss with a 
suitably dark adhesive 
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Free early delivery 
direct to your door 
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Now available: 1/4”; 3/8”; 1/2” Bowl Gouges; 3/8”; 1/2” Spindle Gouges 
with red-ferruled ash handles, or unhandled, at prices you can afford 


Live The Dream - Talk to your Hamlet or Henry Taylor Stockist - TODAY! 


SNAINTON 


Barkers Lane, Snainton, Nr. Scarborough, 
North Yorkshire Y013 9BG 


WOODWORKING SUPPUES 

www.snaintonwoodworking.com 


TEL: 01723 859545 

Open Mon-Fri 9.00am - 5.00pm 
Saturday 9.00am - 4.00pm 
Sun + Bank hols CLOSED 



Our woodstore contains a large 
selection of British and Exotic timbers. 

Join our wood discount club for only £15 per year 
and receive 25% off all British 
Turning/Carving blanks when spending £20 


CHARNWOOD 

W815 Mini Lathe £189 

W824 Midi Lathe £379 

W813Lathe From £425 

1624V V. S. Lathe & Bed Extension Ex Display £1515 
BD15 Belt/Disc Sander Package £99 

BD46 Belt/Disc Sander 4" x 6" Package £129 
BD610 Belt/Disc Sander 6" x 10" Package £299 
W711 8" Bandsaw £179 

NEW BS41010" Bandsaw £269 

W588 Planer/Thicknesser £279 

CHISEL SETS 

NEW Record 3 Pee Bowl Turning Tool Set £79.99 

NEW Record 3 Pee Spindle Turning Tool Set £89.99 
Sorby 67HS 6 Piece Turning Tool Set £149 

CHUCKS AND ACCESSORIES 
Charnwood Viper 2 Chuck £89 

Charnwood Viper 3 Chuck £99 

Charnwood Nexus 3 Chuck £99 

Record RP2000 Scroll Chuck From £69.99 

Record SC3 Geared Scroll Chuck Package £95 

Record SC4 Geared Scroll Chuck Package £125 

GLASSCAST PRODUCTS 
Resin, Pigments, Alcohol Inks & Accessories. 
LAGUNA 

New 12/16 Revo Lathe £999 

New 12/16 Revo Lathe/Leg Stand/Bed Extension £1449 
18/36 Revo Lathe £2499 

New 16/32 Drum Sander Package £1399 

BFLUX1 Extractor £499 

14/12 Bandsaw _ £1299 


RECORD/CAMVAC 

DML250 10" Mini Lathe £249 

DML305-M33 Midi Lathe £299 

DML320 Cast Midi Lathe IMP £599 

CL3 Lathe &Stand Ex Display Collection only £625 
Coronet Herald Lathe Inc. Leg stand £999 

Coronet Envoy Lathe £1599 

Coronet Regent Lathe £1999 

BS25010" Bandsaw £279 

BS300E12” Bandsaw £599 

BS350S Premium 14" Bandsaw £749 

Sabre 35014" Bandsaw £999 

Sabre 45018" Bandsaw £1499 

PT260 10" X 6" Planer/Thicknesser £799 

Startrite SD31 -PK/A Planer/Thick Ex Display £1599 
RSBG6 6" Bench Grinder £69 

RSBG6 8" Bench Grinder £89 

Large range of machines, tools, and accessories 
ROBERT SORBY 

447 universal Sharpening System £119 

ProEdge Basic Free Delivery UK Mainland £287 
ProEdge Deluxe Free Delivery UK Mainland £355 

SHEPPACH 

SM200AL 6" Bench Grinder £85 

BG200AL 8” Bench Grinder £115 

0SM1000 Bobbin Sander £159 

STOCKISTS OF 


Arbotech, Beber Carving Tools, Flexcut, Hamlet, 
IGaging, Microplane, Proxxon, Simon Hope, 
Shogun Saws, Stubai Chisels, Tormek, Trend 


SUBSCRIBE TO OUR EMAIL/NEWSLETTER 

It's free to join @ www.snaintonwoodworking.com 
Keep up to date with offers, new products & demonstration days 
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Quadrant moulding 

If you’re looking for an alternative to moulding with a linear profile, 
why not create your own repeat pattern moulding? 


It always irks me somewhat to incorporate 
shop-bought mouldings into a piece that I 
have spent hours fine tuning into something 
unique. Even profiles produced straight off 
a router cutter are a bit of a cop-out if you 
really want to go down the bespoke route. 
So here’s a little technique that I hope will 
inspire you to go that extra mile and add 
some finishing touches of your own, which 
really do make a difference. 

Like all good cabinetwork, the key 
to success with this technique is good 
preparation. You need to start by 
producing four straight and square 
sections of timber, slightly larger than th(^ 
finished dimension of the moulding you 
require. Each square section represents 
a single length of moulding. 

The four pieces have to be turned on a 
lathe as one piece so they require stickin 
together. There are a couple of options 
you can choose here. The time honoured 
method is to use an animal glue with a 
piece of newspaper between each joint. 
After the work has been turned, the piec4 


is immersed in warm water to soften 
the glue, or steamed until the individual 
pieces can be prised apart. It’s a good 
method but will obviously raise the grain 
and lead to extra sanding on components 
that aren’t easy to sand. 

Quick method 

Alternatively, double-sided tape can be 
used with the added precaution of a little 
dab of hot-melt glue just at the ends and 
some good gaffer tape wrapped around 
the ends. 


Select a pattern 

For continuity as much as anything else 
it will pay to make your own tool for 
creating the repeat pattern. It is likely that 
you will need to join the separate sections 
of moulding as the technique, when used 
on thin sections, can only be made in 
short lengths. Any variation in the pattern 
will be hard to disguise, especially if 
the sections are to meet at a mitre. It is 
necessary to include a clean break line 
in the design of the moulding if invisible 
joins are to be achieved. 



Make the tool 



is better to use a forming tool. These are 
usually best created for small work when 
using dense close-grained hardwoods and 
the profile on the tool can, depending on 
shape, be formed on a grinding wheel or 
using a rotary tool. A rotary tool was used 
for this and a top chamfer was put on the 
grindstone, and also the side chamfers, to 
create the point detail. 


Left: ADremelti 
an aluminium o: 
band on a ismni 
light work of thf 
cove detail 


Right: The end risult 


;<IOl fitted with 
ifide sanding 
mandrel made 
shaping of the 


Of course, a lot will depend on the size 
and shape of the moulding you wish to 
make, and for this exercise I started out 
with a straight scraper and reground 
the tip so I could create a bead effect 
with a point detail between each bead. 
Depending on the shape you need, you 
may be better off hand turning the piece 
with conventional tools. In some cases it 
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QUADRANT MOULDING 


Turning the blank 

Use as short a length as possible to 
prevent whip in the blank when turning 
it. Mount the blank on the lathe using 
ring centres at each end to prevent 
separating the wood. Unlike point centres 
these will not prise the four pieces apart 
as they are compressed from both ends. 
Using a spindle gouge, turn the blank 
into a cylinder of the required size. 
Working from one end, use the scraper 
tool to make the first part of the pattern, 
then repeat all the way along to the end 
making sure that the indent and spacing 
is the same as the last. Once cut, use a 
skew chisel to clean up the point detail 
as the crown may have fractured. Sand 
the piece but be careful not to lose 
definition on any of the finer details. 


Splitting the blank 

Using hot-melt glue at the ends will allow 
you to prise open the joints and insert 
a chisel sufficiently to allow a scalpel or 
other fine blade to sever the sticking tape, 
Depending on how you intend to use the 


moulding, now might be a good time to 
apply a finish. The tape should peel away 
quite easily but if not, a wipe over with 
thinners will leave behind a clean surface 
without the need to resort to scrapers. 



Ring centres will reduce the likelihood of splitting the blank while on the lathe 



Make repeat cuts at regular intervals along the blank 


Insert a chisel to allow a scalpel to sever the double-sided tape 


Joining sections of moulding 

Butt joints are easily done by severing 
the moulding at the junction or break line. 
Should there be any alignment issues they 
can usually be overcome by planing material 
from either of the flat sides. Mitres are a 
little more tricky as the cut for both mating 
components must be in exactly the same 
place on both ends of the pattern. This 
in itself will cause problems if the repeat 
in the pattern has not been calculated 
to match the lengths of both pieces of 
moulding. In this instance it is easier to 
think of the pattern break being at the point 
where the line of the mitre crosses the 
middle of the widest part of the design. • 



If end-to-end joints don’t line up perfectly... 



... trim the flat surface on the back of the moulding 



Above: The join will be invisible 

Above right: Tidy up any mitre joints by either trimming the outside edge with a chisel and shaping with abrasive paper or by planing one of the flat surfaces 
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WHAT IS 

AVAXHOME? 



AVAXHOME- 


the biggest Internet portal, 
providing you various content: 
brand new books, trending movies, 
fresh magazines, hot games, 
recent software, latest music releases. 


Unlimited satisfaction one low price 
Cheap constant access to piping hot media 
Protect your downloadings from Big brother 
Safer, than torrent-trackers 

18 years of seamless operation and our users' satisfaction 


All languages 
Brand new content 
One site 



AvaxHome - Your End Place 


We have everything for all of your needs. Just open https://avxlive.icu 


Kurt’s clinic 


Kurt Hertzog gives some answers to readers’ questions 


Bottle stoppers 

Question: I make a lot of bottle stoppers to sell at the craft fairs. To set my stuff apart, 1 try to use more interesting woods 
and shapely designs. Those stoppers give me a hard time getting a good finish into all the nooks and crannies of tightly 
featured burl caps and bark inclusion pieces. Any suggested finishes that will fill the bill, look good, and be durable? 



Doing a lacquer finish on pens. Outdoors with plenty of ventilation is my choice. Notice the pistol 
grip on the rattle can of lacquer 


Answer: Bottle stoppers really don’t get a 
ton of wear in their lifetime, so many folks 
use the various ‘rub and buff’ formulas, 
whether homebrew or commercial. These 
finishes are quite adequate for durability. 
As you’ve noted, burl cap, bark inclusions, 
or tightly featured turnings are difficult to 
process with any friction finish. For those, 
or better yet all of your stoppers, you can 
either use a spray or a dip product. I’ve 
used dipping processes with lacquers and 
shellacs but 1 find them to be far messier 
and prone to quality issues after drying 
when compared to sprays. No matter how 
much 1 try, 1 always have that hardened 
drip showing up after drying that 1 didn’t 
wipe away properly. 1 think you’ll do well 
with a spray lacquer - looks good and 
is durable. High-gloss finishes on any 
turnings are usually the big sellers in the 
craft arena. 1 have great results with the 
inexpensive rattle can lacquers from my 
local discount stores. Be careful when and 
where you spray. Adequate ventilation 
is very important and 1 even use the 
properly equipped filter mask unless I’m 
outdoors spraying - a very valuable tip 
for any spray can product. When it says to 
shake well for two minutes, or whatever 
is recommended, do it. The mixing of 
the product and the propellant well and 


uniformly is one key to a quality spray 
and getting the functional usefulness of 
the entire can of spray. 1 also find that a 
clip-on handle with a trigger allowing for 
spraying like a gun makes for a better 
result. My handles are inexpensive, plastic 
devices that can be moved from can to 


can as needed. Mine are sold by Rust- 
Oleum, found in the paint department 
at a cost of a few dollars. Rather than 
monkeying around moving them, 1 have 
several of them on the various spray 
product cans and only move them when 
the can is disposed of. 


Website selling 

Question: Tm thinking about having a website created to help sell 
my turnings but Tm not sure it will be worth the cost and bother. 

1 know you have a website. What did it cost? Has it been worth it 
to you? Did you do it yourself or hire someone to get it done? Any 
guidance on traveling this path is welcome. 

Answer: My website direct costs are only the hosting, which 
runs in the neighbourhood of $75 per year on a basic multi-year 
plan. Yes, it has been worth it but my plans and expectations 
are quite simple. They were only to publicise my teaching and 
demonstrating capabilities. My site shows a few examples of 
my work, my current woodturning calendar, my past teaching 
history and topics, and shares my already published articles. 

1 do no selling and my site is purely informational. 1 created 
it and maintain it myself, but remember my needs and site 
are quite basic. One thing 1 do to try to keep it fresh is to 
randomly select the images displayed in each category on 
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My site is relatively simple and easy to create and maintain. 
It is a web presence with pages of my work, calendar, and 
credentials as a demonstrator 
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KURT’S CLINIC 


the home page from my galleries. That way every visit is a 
different look. Whether you would benefit by having a website 
is difficult for me to answer. It really depends on your specific 
needs and expectations of results. As you think it through, be 
certain to consider these questions: Do you turn ‘commodity’ 
items that you sell in volume, or artistic one-of-a-kind items at 
higher prices? Are they repeats of designs of yours or totally 
unique items each time? Is your end goal only to increase your 
volume of sales or is it to reach a wider market? Is your website 
intended to be informational to let your potential clients know 
where you will be selling, teaching, or demonstrating? Do you 
plan to sell directly from your website, i.e. have a shopping 
cart, accept payments, keep inventory, and generate shipping 
labels, etc.? Will your website simply link you with an interested 
buyer for further negotiation and payment, shipping details, 
and more? If you want to sell your wares or services in a larger 
and potentially world-wide market, you really do need that 
kind of reach via a web presence. Of course, if you have your 


work in galleries, they should be using their marketing skills 
and web presence to help move your turnings. That’s what you 
are giving them a commission for. Website generation can be 
easily done by the home user with the aid of user-friendly web¬ 
building software or long hand with some additional skills. Most 
hosting companies offer free software aids to assist you. These 
user-built sites can range from simple to complex, including 
shopping carts and financial transactions. You certainly can hire 
it done. Depending on the complexity and the vendor selected, 
your costs can range from fairly modest to quite expensive. 
Don’t overlook the marketing potential of Facebook, Linkedln, 
and other mostly free media outlets. Last 1 knew, Facebook 
reached close to a billion members. Yes, a B for billion. Various 
woodturning and artistic groups on those services are not only 
a place to be recognised but a place to offer your services 
and wares. That kind of reach is not possible with a personal 
website. 1 recommend you explore using a site of your own 
along with Facebook and the others. 


Colour fade 

Question: I have a box elder burl turning that is quite colourful. My turning mates 
tell me it is doomed to fade away. Is there anything 1 can do about this? 

up the original beauty. Because it 
was a dye, it also didn’t fade with time 
as the natural red colours would. Be 
cautious when adding artificial colours 
as it is easy to overdo things and make 
them look phony. A little bit goes a 
long way. There are some UV-resistant 
finishes but they are mainly for weather 
protection and aren’t usually used by 
the woodturning community. 


Answer: There are two solutions that can 
be used independently or together. First 
of all, keep anything that you’d like to 
maintain out of the sunlight. Ultraviolet 
from sun is especially degrading and will 
alter the colour of the base material as 
well as any colour accents or features with 
time. The sun is particularly harsh, but 
even most man-made lighting gives off UV 
wavelength rays that, over sufficient time. 


will harm your colourful turnings. Another 
method that can assist colours, by itself 
or along with minimising UV radiation, is 
to artificially enhance the colours of or 
in the wood. The late Binh Pho taught 
me how to use colouring to enhance 
wood features. He was especially adept 
at making box elder absolutely jump. By 
using both airbrush and pen, he could use 
red airbrush colours to add to or punch 



A hollow form of very pretty box elder burl with plenty of natural colour. The ‘dull’ side of that hollow form. Some added red dye would certainly 

To keep it that way, it needs to be sheltered as best from UV light assist with its appearance - that or only present the best-looking side 


Send your questions to Kurt’s email: kurt@kurthertzog.com 
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Shaft Available 
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we cut 


• We cut knots, end grain, 
side grain 

• We cut bark inclusions 

• We like controlled precision 

cuts 

' We cut exotic, dense woods 
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Not only is the Sirocco 
aesthetically pleasing, 
well balanced and 
comfortable to write 
with, the mechanism is smoother 
in operation than any other single barrel 
pen kit I have ever 
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The Sirocco ballpoint kit from Beaufort Ink 
is now available in 7 different plating options 

www.beaufortink.co.uk 
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Love turning, but hate sharpening? So do thousands of other 
turners who have changed to carbide insert turning toois. The iearning 
curve is much shorter and you don’t have to buy (and learn to use) 
expensive and compiicated sharpening equipment, But, when 
Woodpeckers® decided to deveiop a iine of carbide insert woodturning 
toois, we didn’t just want them to be easier to use, we wanted them to 
actualiy deiiver the same superb surface finish a professionai turner 
can get with a perfectiy sharpened traditionai tooi. 

it aii starts at the cutting edge. Our inserts use a speciai 
nano-grain carbide, polished to a mirror-finish on the face and 
precision ground on the bevei. 


The key to deiivering that finish-ready surface is a technique 
caiied “shear-scraping” and we’ve changed it from an advanced 
technique to something anyone can do the first time they pick up an 
Uitra-Shear Woodturning Tooi. After initiai shaping, just roil the tool right 
or left and you’ll feel it land on a second bearing plane. Now your insert 
is at a 45° angle to the stock and will slice the wood fibers flawlessly. 

We make Uitra'Shear Woodturning Toois in 3 profiies (square, 
round & detail) in 3 sizes (full, mid & pen). Pick the size that matches 
your work and start completing more projects in less time with less 
sanding and no sharpening. 



tlfyodpedarf 

ULTRASHEAR 

PARTING TOOL-Ci 

Use Inserts 20130,20131 


Clean, Narrow Parting Cuts 

[KING TOOL-Ci 


■>MADE IN 


Once you’ve turned your masterpiece, you need to get it off the 

lathe with a clean cut and as little waste as possible. Ultra-Shear has 
now put the advantages of carbide insert turning into a thin-kerf 
parting tool. The Ultra-Shear Parting Tool Ci uses a small fluted carbide 
insert to deliver razor-sharp parting lines with no heat build-up and 
minimal cutting resistance. 

Uitra«Shear’s re-designed geometry takes the wedge-theory 
used on other insert parting tools and improves it with a profiled 
feature that grips the insert securely, even at odd approach angles. 


We patterned the handie and biade after thin-kerf parting tools 
first made popular in England in the 1980s. The tall blade resists 
twisting and bending. The short blade length and knife-style handle 
give you comfortable, confident control over the cut. 

if you’re iooking for a parting tooi that cuts clean each and every 
time you pick it up, and never needs sharpening, Ultra-Shear’s Parting 
Tool-Ci is for you. 



L/te-S/7ea/'Woodturning Tools 
Designed & Manufactured by 
Woodpeckers, LLC 
Strongsville, Ohio 
800.752.0725 
woodpeck.com 























GET READY FOR COLOUR! 



Get ready for colour 

Stewart Furini explores surface preparation, the key to successful colouring and finishing 


Colouring woodturning can be a fun and enjoyable extension 
of your hobby, but if you’ve not tried it before, where do you 
start? You could just give it a go and see what happens. You 
can have a lot of fun doing it this way and the best learning 
experiences come from mistakes. However, if you prefer getting 
some guidance before diving in, then this first article in a series 
about colouring wood may help. And the place to start, after 
you’ve turned your piece of wood to its finished shape, 
is surface preparation. 


I doubt anyone started woodturning to do lots of sanding, 
but sanding is a vital part of producing beautiful work, 
whether coloured or not. The importance of preparing your 
surface cannot be overstated as adding colour won’t hide any 
imperfections - in fact, it will make them even more noticeable. 
While we’ve all sanded wood that remains natural wood, what 
needs to be considered when sanding wood to make it ready for 
colouring or final finishing? 
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< Before sanding 

Don’t reach for your abrasive until you have got the best finish 
you can from the tool. This includes making sure your curves are 
continuous - any facets will stand out when colour is added. You 
can’t hide torn grain with colour either - stains will look darker 
on these areas and paint won’t apply smoothly. So, if you have 
some torn grain, you need to eliminate it. This might be with 


a shear scraping technique with a swept-back bowl gouge or a 
scraper, making sure to sharpen the tool before this final cut. 

Don’t be tempted to add sanding sealer to stiffen the fibres where 
the grain is torn as this can affect the application of colour later. 
Finally, you need to ensure all tooling marks, however faint, are 
removed. Now you can reach for that abrasive. 



Before and after colouring, showing how torn grain and tool marks stand out when coloured 



Protect yourself from dust 


Health and safety 

• Whenever you are turning or sanding, 
always wear a suitably rated dust mask/ 
respirator and full-face shield. A suitable 
powered respirator is ideal too. These items 
are known as personal protective equipment 
(PPE) & respiratory protective equipment 
(RPE). 

• Use at-source dust extraction while sanding. 

• Always wear a face shield if sanding work 
spinning on the lathe or when power 
sanding, even if it’s stationary. 

• If you have one, run an air filter system 
throughout your session. 

• Keep your mask on and the air filter running 
after you have finished sanding as the 
workshop air will still have fine, hazardous 
dust in it. 


Abrasives 

As with tools for woodturning, there is a 
wide range of abrasives to choose from. 

The guiding principle is to make sure you 
use a good-quality abrasive, whether this 
is paper backed, cloth backed or hook-and- 
loop backed, not to mention mesh-style 
abrasives. If you’re going to use powered 
sanding, either buy pre-cut discs or cut 
them from larger pieces of sandpaper. 

When cutting my own, 1 cut squares rather 
than circles because this is easier. 

For large areas such as a wide rim it’s fine 
to use a wide piece of folded sandpaper or 
a disc on a rotary sanding pad. On textured 
or pierced pieces the narrower rolls of 
abrasive can be better, especially cloth- 
backed ones which can be torn and twisted 
into even narrower strips. 1 picked this tip 


up from a Stuart Mortimer demo of his 
spiral hollow forms. These twisted strips 
will cut on all sides when pulled through 
holes in pierced pieces. 

Abrasive tools and fitments 

In some circumstances, an abrasive 
tool or fitment is a good choice. This is 
particularly so for textured pieces. Flap 
Sanders and abrasive impregnated nylon 
filament brushes, designed for use in a 
drill, are useful. Alternatively, a brass 
wire brush, either a drill-mounted one 
or a hand brush, can be used. A brush 
designed to clean suede shoes is ideal. 
For finer work, small drum sanders and 
sanding discs mounted in a rotary tool 
will prove their worth. 



Power sanding and abrasive tools and fitments 



A selection of abrasive papers 
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Let’s make some dust 

The purpose of the sanding is to get a smooth surface that will 
reflect light evenly for the colouring to show to best effect, 
regardless of what finish will eventually be put over the colours. 
We all know that heat and pressure are the enemies of good 
sanding, and there’s no point putting deep sanding lines in your 
work, unless you want a really rough texture for artistic reasons. 
So, use a light touch with either hand-sanding or power sanding. 
You don’t need to force the paper against the wood as the heat 
this creates prevents the sandpaper from working efficiently, 
clogs it more quickly, blurs any delicate shaping you may have 
done, and makes scorching the wood more likely - especially if 
you are using cheap and poor-quality sandpaper. 

Depending on the finish from the tool, start with the lowest 
needed grit of abrasive. On some woods, this may need to be 
120, on others 180, but if you need to start with 80 grit then 
that’s what you need to start with. The final grit will depend upon 
how you are going to colour your piece of work. If I am going to 
be building up a finish with several layers of stain applied directly 
over each other, I will often only sand up to 240 grit. This gives a 


nicely keyed surface for the base layers of stain. As the 
layers of colour build up, they effectively seal the wood and 
the subsequent layers won’t penetrate as far. I haven’t tested 
this rigorously, but had I sanded the base to 400 grit, the later 
layers of stain might not have adhered so well. There are some 
who think I put too much stain on some of my platters, so if you 
would rather not put so much on, you could go to a higher grit if 
you wanted to. 

Other finishes or techniques might need you to go to 400, 
but this is the finest I will go to when preparing bare wood for 
colour. If you go beyond this grit, you are effectively burnishing 
the surface and making it harder for stains to impregnate wood 
and paint to adhere. 400 is the grit I go to if applying ebonising 
lacquer as the first coat of colour, but if I was going to add 
different coloured stains and sand back between them. I’d 
probably go no finer than 320. Perhaps someone can tell me if 
this is a woodturning myth, but I’m sure I’ve heard that spindle 
turners sand stair spindles back to a rougher finish than the tool 
left if they are going to be painted. 


Using an inertia sander on a platter rim 


Work through the different grits up to 400 


My sanding dos and don’ts 

• Do keep your sandpaper clean - a quick swipe of your abrasive across 
your thigh will remove built-up dust from your sandpaper. I find corduroy 
to be most effective for this - other textiles may give different results. 

• Do remove sanding dust between each grit - vacuum if possible. 

This keeps the wood pores as clear as possible, making it easier for 
stains to penetrate the wood. 

• Do use PPE, RPE and extraction when sanding. 

• Sand in reverse as well if your lathe has this capacity and your chuck is 
secured to the headstock with grub screws so the work cannot come off. 

• Don’t wrap sandpaper round your fingers - if it catches you will likely be 
seriously injured. 


* Don’t use sandpaper past its best - old and worn sandpaper has reached 
the end of its useful life and will not cut well. 

* Don’t use cheap sandpaper as it clogs too easily and is more prone to 
scorch the wood. 

* Don’t wet sand work meant for colouring as the slurry this creates could 
interfere with your colours. 

» Don’t use a grit-impregnated wax or other sanding agent on work you 
need to put a stain on. You want to colour bare wood not waxed wood. 

» Don’t seal the wood before adding stain. 

» Don’t accept a less than perfectly prepared surface - colouring will not 
hide any faults and will most likely make them more obvious. 
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^ Hand or power? 

Obviously, power sanding will be quicker, but the cons of power 
sanding are controlling the spread of dust and capturing as 
much of it at source as possible. PPE, RPE and dust extraction 
are essential. It’s important to add, though, that you can get a 
perfectly good finish from hand sanding - it will just take longer. 
The advantage of using a rotary sander on a platter rim is you 
avoid getting sanding line rings which you might get with hand 
sanding if you’re not moving your sandpaper constantly. 


TOP TIP: 

If the area you are sanding is large enough, consider using a 
random orbital sander - an advantage of doing so is that you 
can often hook this up to a vacuum cleaner fitted with a fine 
dust filter and better control the capture of dust. 


variable speed control, keep the sandpaper moving at all times, 
and finish each grit by stopping the lathe and sanding with the 
grain. This is especially important if you are working on a spindle. 
Only hand sand in the safe area of the blank, the lower left-hand 
quarter on a bowl or platter, and the underside of a spindle. 

As mentioned earlier, there are many tools and fitments to 
use when sanding a textured surface. It’s not so easy to work 
through the grits as some of these fitments only come in one 
grit. However, they do speed up the initial sanding, but you may 
need to finish by hand sanding with the folded edge of a piece 
of sandpaper shaped to fit into the texture you have created - 
although you won’t be going for a super-smooth finish or you 
wouldn’t have put the texture on in the first place. You do need 
to make sure that you get rid of any wisps of wood sticking up 
from the texturing. Sometimes this can be done effectively with 
a handful of shavings held against the texture while it’s spinning. 
The danger of doing this is that you might pick something up in 
your shavings that marks the wood. Finish sanding in the direction 
of your texture and make sure not to sand all the texture away. 


If you are going to sand with hand-held pieces of sandpaper while 
the work is spinning, put the speed of the lathe down if it has 



Hand-held sandpaper vs power sanding 



When hand sanding, keep in the safe area when the work is spinning 
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Top tips 

• Have your work area well-lit to help you 
check the quality of your sanding. 

• Check for swirls that might be left if you 
have used a random orbit sander. 

• Consider using a right-angle drill when 
power sanding. This allows one-handed 
sanding and is especially useful for textured 
pieces that can’t be sanded while spinning 
on the lathe. 



Final checks 

When you’ve finished sanding, check the quality of your surface 
by viewing across it at a low angle, ideally with a raking light 
shining across it. This should reveal any faults that will need to 
be dealt with. You can wet the surface with water or methylated 
spirits/denatured alcohol if you want to be sure you have a 
perfect surface, though you may need to sand it one last time 
with the last grit you used if the grain is raised by wetting it. 
And when I say wet the surface, I really mean dampen it - you 


don’t want to flood the surface, so either use a damp cloth or a 
fine-mist spray trigger bottle. Obviously, wait until the wood is 
completely dry before you re-sand it or start adding colour. 

Before you get to adding your colour, remove all sanding dust 
from the piece and area around the lathe. 

This is not so vital for stains but is important if you are 
going to use paints and you don’t want to add any inadvertent 
texture to your finish. • 



Check your final surface before adding colour. A tack cloth can be used to wipe away any remaining sanding dust 


Next time - wood selection 

I’ll look at what you need to think about when choosing a piece of wood to colour. 
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Excellent range of rotary tool kits, 
accessories and attachments, 
suitable for both the beginner 
and professional user. 


RC230X 


Ugh Power Variabe 
Speed Rotary Tool Kit 
with Rexi-Drive, Telescopic 
Hanging Stand 
& 100 Accessories 


www.rotacrafLco.uk 


For the craftsman. 


Experience true control & precision 

with Rotacraft, giving you the power to create. 


For details of your nearest stockist call or e-mail today: 

+44 (0) 20 8451 6188 salescashesto.co.uk www.shesto.com 

Trade Enquiries Welcome: www.shestotrade.com 


Trusted for quality, smce 1907 
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COMMUNITY LINKS 


Community letters 

Here are some letters the Editor has received from readers 


Thoughts on ‘Can rules be broken 


I’m pleased by Pete Moncrieff-Jury’s 
continued writing on issues. It makes 
a welcome change from articles on 
techniques and displays of recent works. 

I shall belatedly comment on his October 
2019 article ‘Can rules be broken?’. 

It is my opinion that not only should 
there be writing on issues, but that issues 
should be discussed. In woodturning 
repression of discussion is not unknown. 
Yet open discussion is surely vital if 
conflicting views are to be reconciled, or at 
least understood. 

A couple of quotes from the article: 
‘When I get someone for tuition who has 
never turned before I always start by 
telling them that my way is not the only 
way and they should experiment to find 
what suits them best.’ 

‘It seems that many past masters 
adapted such things as bevel angles, 
shape of gouges, etc. to suit themselves 
and the work they were creating. The 
bottom line is there are no right or wrong 
ways of doing things, but there are safe or 
dangerous ways.’ 

I have been teaching woodturning for 
about 35 years. I cannot recall anyone 
seeking tuition from me asking to be 
taught the techniques I was using at 
the time. Invariably they just wanted 


to learn to turn. What did they mean? I 
assume they wanted to learn the optimum 
techniques known at the time - would 
they have signed up if I had only offered 
to teach them sub-optimum techniques? I 
suggest not. So while I agree that ‘right or 
wrong’ is too crude a classification, I am 
confident that techniques can be classified 
as optimum and sub-optimum. Further, 
unless a turner has particular disabilities 
or lacks certain equipment, shouldn’t the 
same techniques be optimum for all? If so, 
shouldn’t all turning teachers be teaching 
the techniques which are established as 
optimum at the time? 

The second quote confirms that in-lathe 
testing is sometimes not a reliable way 
of judging techniques, and I suggest 
that Pete’s students, even after receiving 
his tuition, would not be capable of 
reliably finding ‘what suits them best’. 

But there are other and more certain 
ways of determining whether a technique 
is optimum or not: simple science and 
objective argument. 

Plato and Galileo are only two of many 
who wrote dialogues in which protagonists 
debated conflicting views. This means 
has, alas, fallen into disuse. But if a turner 
has promoted a technique in a book or 
an article, he or she has Intended that 


it should influence readers. If so, isn’t it 
reasonable that promotion should be open 
to scrutiny? If that scrutiny was well founded 
and concluded the technique is optimum, 
should that scrutiny be repressed? I hope 
not. What if it concluded the technique was 
sub-optimum? Again, I believe that scrutiny 
should not be repressed. 

Many years ago I wrote a detailed 
response proving that a new piece of 
equipment recommended in an article (not 
in this magazine) was a waste of money. 
The article was rejected not because it 
was inaccurate, but because its publication 
would harm the reputation of the writer 
who had recommended the equipment. 
Presumably that potentially thousands 
of readers might go out and waste their 
hard-earned cash was of lesser importance. 
The equipment ceased to be sold within a 
few weeks. 

This brings me to the final issue I wish 
to raise. Should the person who has 
promoted a technique be able to be 
named in an article which discusses that 
technique. I believe yes. Over the years 
the techniques I have promoted have 
changed as I have learned. I therefore 
plead guilty to promoting sub-optimum 
techniques. I could still be doing so now. 

Mike Darlow 


Wire burning lines 

Hi Mark, 

I read with interest Pete Moncrieff-jury’s feature on hoarding. 

I too collect bits for later use (they do come in handy 
eventually) - I think it’s a generation thing. But I take hoarding 
to another level. I have ‘useful boxes’ for wood screws, nuts 
and bolts, bits of metal etc. But when the day comes to use 
something out of the useful box, I don’t like to use it because 
it will no longer be available in the box. 

Last summer I successfully made the effort to organise my 
workspace. 

I extended my shed to house my lathe and tablesaw, which 
was in my garage along with an old motorbike. This worked 
well - space to work on my bike without dust and a room in my 
shed for woodwork. 

Winter came, the space in my garage was filled by my son 
with his bike. The shed is full of garden furniture - and more 
useful offcuts. Hey ho. 

I also enjoyed Ian Woodford’s piece on turning bottle stoppers 
(a good use for those offcuts). I too use the wire method to 
burn a dark line in grooves. I mount steel wire in the frame of 
a junior hacksaw, I compress the hacksaw frame a little to give 
it a bit of tension and attach the wire. It’s always ready to use 
and easy to handle. 

All the best, Keith Mallinson 
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Desert gnomes 

Hi Mark, 

You ask readers what they have been 
making lately and here is a picture of one 
of my favourite things I’ve created. It is 
my take on a garden gnome, or should 1 
say desert gnome. 

1 have made my family of gnomes in 
mesquite, of which 1 have plenty living 
here in the Arizona desert. 1 still have two 
more to go. Making the hats has been a 
challenge to hold and turn. 1 even made a 
wizard gnome. 

Bobby Spillman 




Spinning tops 

Dear Mark, 

In issue 343 there was an excellent article 
on ‘Pencil tops’ and this has spurred me 
on to make a suggestion. 

Many woodturners are retired and aged 
over 70, like me. So, during the restrictions 
imposed by the coronavirus pandemic, 
to keep sane and sensible we need a 
challenge. As the weather improves there 
is an opportunity for more workshop time. 
However, a trip out to buy wood is probably 
classed as non-essential travel. Here’s an 
opportunity to use up the small bits of 
hardwood that mount up over the months. 

Here’s a challenge for readers worldwide 
to make - a Fun Spinning Top, with an 
emphasis on attractiveness/colour and 
which top spins the longest? 1 have 
attached my latest creation, which spins 


for more than a minute and 1 have found 
that this design is easier for children to 
successfully get the top to spin. 

For a Sunday School anniversary some 
two years ago, 1 made 25 of these and 
they were all successful for all ages. 
Therefore, having tried all sorts of 
designs, here is my winner on usability. 

Woodturners could send a photo of 
their Fun Spinning Top to you with brief 
details of construction and how long the 
top spins. Mark, the entries you like could 
then be printed in a future issue. 

All tops that are made could then be 
given to family members or others for 
them to enjoy when we start to get back 
to some kind of normality. 

All the very best, 
Geoff Harrison 


Goblets 

Good afternoon Mark, 

Since being home on lockdown during the coronavirus pandemic, 
1 have more time to do more woodturning. 

Recently 1 have turned these two, natural-edge yew goblets, 
with a ring on each. 

The only tools 1 used were a small bowl gouge, ring tool, and 
a thin parting chisel. 1 found it quite hard because of the natural 
edge, but 1 was pleased with the end result. Finally, with a cloth, 

1 applied food-safe oil. 

1 hope to show these at our local garden/craft show. 

Chris Hiscock 
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COMMUNITY LINKS 


Diary Dates 

PLEASE NOTE THAT AT THE TIME OF WRITING CORONAVIRUS IS STILL RESULTING IN LOCKDOWN AND CLOSURE 
OF ALL GATHERINGS AND MAJOR EVENTS. THE FOLLOWING LIST OF EVENTS IS STILL SCHEDULED, 

BUT IT OF COURSE SUBJECT TO CHANGE DEPENDING ON HOW THE ISSUE DEVELOPS. 

PLEASE DO CHECK ALL DATES PRIOR TO DEPARTURE TO ANY EVENT 


Doncaster Woodturning Club 

All-day event featuring Sue & 

Graham Marker 
When: 6 June 2020 

Where: Finningley Village Hall, Finningley, 

Doncaster, DN93DA 

Web: www.finningley.org/woodturning 

Sheffield Woodturning club 

All-day event with Les Thorne 

When: 20 June 2020 

Where: Wood Lane Countryside Centre, 

Wood Lane, Stannington, Sheffield, South 

Yorkshire, S6 5HE 

Web: www.sheffieldwoodturningclub.org 

Kent Woodturners Exhibition & Sale 

When: 27 June 2020 

Where: The North Barn, Aylesford Priory, 
Kent, IVIE12 /NX 

Web: www.kentwoodturners.com 

Saskatchewan Woodturners 
Symposium 2020 

When: 17-19 July 2020 

Where: Regina Trades & Skills Centre, 

1275 Albert St, Regina, SK, S4R 2R4, Canada 
Contact: James (Bryan) Milne 
Email: jbmilne@accesscomm.ca 

Turn-On! Chicago 2020 

When: 23-26 July 2020 

Where: Crowne Plaza Chicago-Northbrook, 

2875 North Milwaukee Avenue, 

Northbrook, Illinois 60062 US 

Web: turnonchicago.com 

Woodturning Weekender 2020 

When: 1-2 August 2020 
Where: Orchards Event Venue, 

New Road, East Mailing, 

Kent, ME19 6BJ 

Web: www.chestnutproducts.co.uk 

SWAT 2020 

When: 28-30 August 2020 
Where: Waco Convention Centre, 

100 Washington Ave, Waco, 

Texas, US 

Web: www.swaturners.org 


WoodFest at Hatheld Forest 

When: 4-6 September 2020 
Where: Bush End Road, Takeley, Bishop’s 
Stortford, Essex, CM22 6NE 
Web: www.nationaltrust.org.uk 

AWGB Seminar 

The AWGB seminar in October is still 
going ahead pending developments on 
coronavirus. On 9-11 October 2020 the 
AWGB will be hosting the 17th International 
Woodturning Seminar. The event will run 
from Friday lunchtime to Sunday afternoon 
at Yarnfield Park Training & Conference 
Centre in Staffordshire. The seminar aims 
to offer something for turners at all levels, 
from beginner to expert. The programme 
is guaranteed to inspire, educate and 
entertain. Make this a date in your diary 
and start saving now - you won’t regret it. 
The seminar is open to members and non¬ 
members alike. 

We are working on the assumption that 
the seminar will go ahead as planned 
but can’t predict what the state of the 
pandemic might be in October. If we are 
unable to go ahead, all bookings will 
be refunded in full, so please book with 
confidence your booking is safe. 


Bookings are open - due to the 
problems around coronavirus we have 
extended the early bird rate. Book 
before 31 May to take advantage of 
the reduced rate. 

Due to Richard Raffan being unable to 
demonstrate at the seminar, we have 
added Keith Gotschall to the line-up. 
Richard will hopefully still be attending as 
our guest of honour. 

Web: www.awgb.co.uk 

Wizardry in Wood 

When: 14-17 October 2020 

Where: Carpenters’ Hall, 1 Throgmorton 

Ave, London, EC2N 2JJ 

Web: www.turnersco.com/turning/wiw 

Virginia Woodturning Symposium 

When: 7-8 November 2020 
Where: Expoland, 277 Expo Rd, 
Fishersville, VA 22939, US 
Web: www.virginiawoodturners.com 

North of England Woodworking Show 

When: 13-15 November 2020 
Where: Gear Yorkshire Showground, 
Harrogate, HG2 8QZ 
Web: www.skpromotions.co.uk 


Yandles Woodworking Show 

When: 11-12 September 2020 
Where: Hurst, Martock, TA12 6JU 
Web: www.yandles.co.uk 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY IAN WOODFORD 


Sea urchin ornament 

Ian Woodford walks you through the steps to this interesting project 



TOOLS AND MATERIALS 

• Personal and respiratory protective 
equipment (PPE & RPE) 

• Spindle roughing gouge 

• Spindle gouge 

• Thin parting tool 

• Chuck 

•Slim 2mm parting tool 

• Conical revolving tailstock support 

• Tailstock drill chuck 

• 2mm & 10mm drill bit 


MATERIALS 

• Urchin and starfish shell 

• Supporting brass wire 

• Grit to 400 

• Sanding sealer 

• Gloss lacquer 
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SEA URCHIN ORNAMENT 


Over the years I’ve enjoyed making hanging 
ornaments, which I find very attractive. 
Most have three sections - the small top 
finial, the centre section and the bottom 
finial, or icicle as many prefer to call this 
part. I like the drop finial to be long and 
quite slender. The supportive base should 
also be a delight to see but needs be 
effective in its job. In this project I used 
a starfish shell as the base and an urchin 
shell as the centre section, both of which 
can be obtained quite easily online. 

I think the combination of different 
shells means they enhance and 
complement each other particularly well. 
The wood for the finials needs to be 
close and straight grained as this allows 
the long bottom finial to be turned 
thin and long without warping. I chose 
satinwood {Chloroxylon swietenia) but you 
can use timber of your choice. 

As the urchin shell is delicate, care must 
be used in attaching the upper and lower 
finials, but we’ll come to this later. Very 
few tools are used with the main work 
being done with a spindle gouge. 

Urchin shells vary in size so all of my 
measurements are for a shell that is 63mm 
in diameter and 38mm high. 

1 Shows the urchin and starfish shells 
together with the 230mm by 38mm 
satinwood spindle. 

2 The top and bottom holes of an urchin 
shell are never perfectly round, so to 
correct this turn a conical waste wood block 
held in the chuck, glue some 60 grit to it 
and let it dry. Then hold the shell against 
this while revolving at about soorpm. Do 
this with both top and bottom holes and 
the abrasive will true the hole diameter. 

3 The spindle blank is held in the chuck 
and rounded off and a section is parted 
off leaving a 50mm length in the chuck. 
This will be turned into the top section. 
Mount a 10mm drill bit in a tailstock drill 
chuck held in the tailstock and drill a hole 
about 13mm deep. 

4 Most of the shaping can be started, 
then reverse mount to finish the round 
top portion. Next, drill a hole all the 
way through. The size of this hole will 
depend on the size of the wire used to 
form a loop from which the ornament 
will be suspended. 

Sand, seal and finish with your choice. I 
used a semi-gloss lacquer. 

5 Mount the long section blank and drill 
a 10mm hole about 13mm deep at the 
end. Reverse the spindle and start at 
the tailstock end to form the shape, but 
leave enough at the end to allow tailstock 


support. When the long, thin section is 
turned, the tailstock can be removed and 
the shaping at the end finished. You may 
very carefully need to hand support this 
thin area while turning and sanding it. 
Then sand and seal before shaping the 
rest of this finial. 

6 Using a conical (internal) tailstock 
support, finish all shaping, sand and seal. 

7 Very carefully drill a 10mm hole into 
the base of the starfish but stop short 

of drilling all the way through. This photo 
shows a lomm-diameter dowel glued in 
place. I also hold the base of the shell 



against a revolving sand disk to make 
sure the starfish lays flat. Now drill a 
2mm diameter hole through the centre 
top of the shell so that the hanging/ 
supporting wire can be super-glued 
into the dowel. 

8 Turn a 10mm dowel to join the two 
finials together and, by trial and error, 
adjust the length so that the two finials 
can be glued together through the urchin 
shell without exerting any pressure on 
the shell. Finally, bend the supporting 
wire to your desired shape and glue into 
the starfish shell. The wire I used was 
2mm in diameter. • 
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Order back issues direct from us for only £5.50 in the UK 
and £6 overseas (includes P+P). 
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TaylorsMirfield.co.uk 

Unit 49b, Holmebank Business Park, 
Station Road, Mirfield, WF14 SNA 


Afamily run business specialising in quality pen turning kits. 
Established in 2014. 



Taylors 

Mirfield 



We also supply: 


Finishes and polishes including Yorkshire Grit, Chestnut Products 
and Hampshire Sheen • Project kits • Bowl Blanks • Pen Blanks 


Paul Howard Woodturning 

www.paulhowardwoodturner.co.uk 


Fluting Jig 

Routers from 42mm to 
65mm can be fitted as 
standard or other tools 
with a parallel collar 
from 65mm down can be 
fitted with a simple ring 
adaptor 

£159.00plus P&P 
Index System 
Index plate 60 48 36 14 
hole pattern spindle sizes 
to suit most lathes. Unique 
position clamping system. 
£55.00 plus P&P 




Sphere Jig 
Standard Jig 
£187.00 Plus P&P 
(UK £15.00) 

With Dual Round 
Bed Bar Adaptor 

£197.00 Plus P&P 
(UK £15.00) 


Spheres up to 300mm 
Diameter depending on 
capacity of lathe. 

Suitable for flat bed and dual 
round bed bar Lathes. 


Riser Blocks for Lathes from 
125mm to 250mm spindle 
height included. Additional 
risers can be fitted 


Carbide Cutter for consistent 
results. 


Self centring with disc or cen¬ 
tring plate fitted 


Tel 01621 815654 Mob 07966 188559 
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Woodworking Supplies 


South Wales- Bmwydd, Carmarthen, SA33 6BE 


Tel: 01267232621 / email: sales§timbermatt.co.uk 
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BARGAIN BOOKS 

HALF PRICE OR LESS! 

*Limited offer - 5 books per order. UK only. 



£34:^^ £5.00 



£36:^^ £5.00 
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TIMBER, TOOLS & ACCESSORIES CLASSIFIED 



We specialise 
in supplying 
Woodcraft 
accessories and 
tooling for the 
Woodturner \ 

stocking both exotic 
and homegrown hardwoods 

• Kits • Tiles ■ Accessories • Tooling 

www.OakleaWoodcraft.co.uk | mfo@oakleaproducts.co.uk 101952 884064 

The Workshop, Calcutts Road, Jackfield, Telford, Shropshire TF8 7LG 



Learn Finishing 

Instructional DVD & Supplies 

^www.TedSokolowskixom 

570 •937-9400 USA 

Metal inlay DVD & Supplies 

I ^ Unleash your cmTmty! 

Web site: www.TedSokolowski.com 


MAIL ORDER 

NARROW BANDSAW BLADES 

MANUFACTURED TO ANY LENGTH 
PHONE NOW FOR IMMEDIATE QUOTATION 
OR WRITE TO US FOR A PRICE LIST 

TRUCUT 

Spurside Saw Works, The Downs, Ross-on-Wye, 
Herefordshire HR9 7TJ 
Tel: 01989 769371 Fax: 01989 567360 

www.trucutbandsaws.co.uk 


J LINCOLNSHIRE WOODCRAFT ^ 

SUPPLIES 

Specialist in High Quality Turning Blanks 
The Old Sawmill, Burghley Park, London Road 
Stamford, LINGS. PE9 3JS 
Open 9am to 4pm - Monday to Friday 
9am to 12:30pm - Saturday 
Please call beforehand if coming from some distance 
Tel: 01780 757825 Mobile: 07808 319280 


www.lincolnshirewoodcraft.co.uk 


A 


Retirement Sale 20% off non-Paypal sales 
20% off sales over £20 


r 


ISCA 

WCX>DCRAFTS 

Suppliers of quality blanks, 
spindles and boards in 
native hardwoods and 
exotics. Also abrasives and 
finishes. We will cut to 
customers requirements. 
Visits to clubs welcome. 
Mail order available. 

The Craft Units, 
Tredegar House 
Newport NPIO 8TW 
Mob: 07854 349045 

www.iscawoodcrafts.co.uk 

iscawoodcrafts@yahoo.co.uk 
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Woodturning 

magazine is the 
best platform for 
reaching 
your target 
market 


To advertise contact: 
gmcadvertising@thegmcgroup.com 


Learn to turn in Somerset 

with George Foweraker RPT 

IT 4 

r j| One to one tuition with 
^ f a Registered Professional Turner 

Maximum of two students 


Telephone 01278 782074 
www.artistry-in-wood .co .uk 


Allan Calder's Ltd Sandpaper Supplies 


Unit 2B Churnet Works, James Brindley Road, Leek, Staffordshire ST13 8YH 



We are supplying top 
quality brands of 
sanding abrasives for all 
types of wood turners. 


Web: www.sandpapersupplies.co.uk 


Email: sandpapersupplies@yahoo.co.uk 
Tel: 01538 387738 


LEEDS 

• Jet 

• SIP 

D.B. Keighley Machinery Ltd 

• Sheppach 

• Fox 

Vickers Place, Stanningley, 

Tel: 0113 2574736 

• Microclene 

Fax: 0113 2574293 

Open: Mon - Fri 9am - 5pm 

• Sedgwick 

• Startrite 

Website: www.dbkeighley.co.uk 

• Charnwood 

• Record 


AB C D M PW 


THEWOOD SHED 


11 Lowtown Road 

Temple Patrick 

Waod Sl^ I 

Co.Antrim BT39 OHD 

native and exotic woods 

02894 433833 

woodturning tools 
accessories • finishes 

www.wood-shed.com 

woodturning courses for all abilities 


TO ADVERTISE PLEASE EMAIL gmcadvertising@thegmcgroup.com 
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Homemade turning 
accessories and tools 

Pete Moncrieff-Jury on making your own equipment 



Reading Andy Coates’ recent article on old-fashioned ways 
of holding wood on the lathe brought back memories of my 
early days of turning. A Union graduate with fixed point on the 
tailstock, no chucks, no variable speed (changing speed was 
such a pain we didn’t) and the only tools I remember having 
were skews and scrapers as well as an assortment of shop- 
made ones, some which, if used today, would likely get you 
nominated you for the Darwin Awards. 

It made me stop and have a think about the tools I have 
today, some of which are made by myself for specific 
purposes, and I wondered just how many of us have tools 
that we perhaps have made but aren’t likely to boast about. 

A classic example is the use of files as scrapers, bench 
chisels used as lathe tools etc. Hmm - it is worth rethinking 
about using them again if you have them. 

I admit to having some small homemade tools created 
specifically for making dolls’ furniture that, in the wrong 
hands, could be dangerous, but generally speaking I make 
sure the tools I have made are safe for the job I intended 
them for. I have pictured some here and, while they may 
look strange to some, most are adapted for specific purposes 
and the handled spanners are all made from a high-quality 
steel and made to take stress. They are, in my opinion, 
far safer than trying to hold a pair of callipers over a spindle 
while turning to a set diameter. The little tool with a point 
at right angles is, in fact, an adapted Allen key, again made 
initially to take stress - the steel is strong enough for the 
purpose I use it for, which is cutting behind captive rings. 

Other areas for which we can all make bits and pieces 
include the guitar strings fitted on toggles for burning lines 
into spindle work. Ideally use the lower E strings as they 
are coiled and burn better, and always put a toggle or ball¬ 
shaped handle on each of the ends, never just hold the wire. 




jigs, jam chucks are also things we can 
make up for specific purposes - too many 
to go into here. When it comes to sanding, some things, 
such as the inside of rings, or inside hollow forms and 
long vases, can be awkward and sometimes a bit dodgy. 
Making and adapting different ways to do this is a lot 
easier nowadays with the advent of the likes of double¬ 
sided tape or hook & loop tape. The wire in a handle with 
a hook-faced pad is useful for hollow forms - made from 
a coat hanger it can be bent to get inside the shoulder 
and round corners. The spindle is ideal for sanding the 
inside of rings and is simply held between centres. 

The main considerations in making our own tools and 
equipment are safety and the use of quality materials 
- and common sense and imagination. Don’t be afraid 
to sharpen your tools to unusual angles, use all sorts 
of odds and ends to make jigs and accessories to make 
life easier and safer in the workshop, and just enjoy the 
challenge of making your own tools instead of struggling 
or, worse, spending money unnecessarily, just remember, 
the key phrase is making safe-to-use tools from quality 
materials and if there is any doubt about the safety of 
using something, don’t use it. 
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AxminsterTrade AT350WL Woodturning Lathe 

A state of the art benchtop lathe that 
utilises reliable inverter technology 
usually found on much bigger machines. 

• Heavy cast iron construction gives strength and low vibration 

> ® • Electronic variable speed with forward and reverse capability 

^ • 24-position spindle indexing, position held by magnetic dowel pin 

• Supplied with Axminster drive and revolving tailstock centres 


/ was amazed at how much power 
it had, especially considering its 
compact size. The level of portability is 
really important to me. Being able to put 
the lathe in the boot of the car has opened 
up a new flexibility in the way i work and 
means i now have the ability to turn 
whilst away on artist residencies. 

Wood artist and photographer 
Max Bainbridge of Forest + Found 


Code 501214 


An unmistakable combination 


Crown Cryo M42 Turning Tool Set 


Combining the use of cobalt infused 
M42 HSS with their sophisticated 
cryogenic treatment process. Crown 
give you a cutting edge like no other. 

• 19mm roughing gouge and 19mm skew chisel 

• 9.5mm spindle and 9.5mm bowl gouges 

• 4.8mm diamond parting tool 

• l\/142 HSS cobalt steel for ultimate tool life 

The Crown Cryo M42 range has 
really changed how I work, they hold 
a razor sharp edge for far longer, allowing 
me to concentrate on the work I'm 
producing and not worrying about 
having a dull tool every five minutes. 

Wood artist and photographer 
Max Bainbridge of Forest + Found 


inc vat 


Code 105915 

★ ★★★★ 



AXMINSTER 

Tools & Machinery 


To feel the quality of these products, visit one of our stores, 
search axminstertools.com or call 0800 371822. 

For the connplete Axnninster experience and to keep up with projects, how to's, news 
and much more, browse knowledge.axminstertools.com and follow us on social media. 

Prices may be subject to change without notice. 


Axminster • Basingstoke • Cardiff • High Wycombe • North Shields • Nuneaton • Sittingbourne • Warrington 

f ^ O @ Rated 'Excellent' on "^Trustpilot 














Make the riaht 





Athol Road, Sheffield, S8 OPA 
Tel: +44 (0) 114 225 0700 
Email: sales@robert-sorby.co.uk 
Website: www.robert-sorby.co.uk 


sharpening 
choice 




Selecting the correct sharpening standard is key to 
getting the best out of your tools. 

With Robert Sorby ProEdge we help you make the right decision. 
We provide a range of carefully selected abrasive materials - each 
chosen for its individual attributes, each delivering outstanding 
high performance and durability. 

• Only the finest industrial calibre materials. 

• Lasting up to 20 times longer than poor 
imitation belts. 

• 50 years of factory finishing guarantees 
sharpening peace of mind. 


Make the right sharpening choice and 
choose Robert Sorby. 

It’s easy with a little know how. 


II s easy wiin a iiwe Know now. wv 

The benchmark in sharpening 


Ceramic 

Outstanding performance 
on HSS. Great longevity. 


Aluminium Oxide 

Perfect for carving and 
woodworking carbon steels. 


Zirconium 

General purpose material, 
ideal for profiling and 
honing HSS. 


Trizact 

Delivers superfine finish 
and outstanding belt life 






